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Foreword 


T his bulletin is the thirteenth in the Office of Education 
series on Federal Funds for Education issued biennially since 
1933-34. In the present repoj^ figures are given for the two most 
recent years if they are available. In some instances, expenditu^ 
figures foi» the 1966-66 school year will not be reported until 
later, and the Federal office did not wish to report allotment or 
budget figures. For these, the most recent data are for the' 1964- 
66 schpol year. * 

Bulletins in this series of publications are issued in response 
to a continuing interest in Federal funds appropriated or allotted 
for educational^ services. In publishing the reports, it is the pur- 
pose of the Office of Education to provide a central and authori- 
tative source of information on the educational activities of the 
Government which require the expenditure of Federal funds. 

* For this new bulletin, the Office of Education has been able 
to report a total of 99 Federal programs in education which are 
several more than were reported in the preceding issue. In secur- ^ 
ing these presentations, the Office has had the cooperation of 
numerous officials in the Departments and Agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. l^eir assistance in providing basic information and in 
reading for approval the tables and discussions, prepared on the 
basis of such materia^ is appreciated. 

Wayne 0. Reed . e. Glenn Feathebston 

Assistant Commissioner Director, Administration of Smte 

for Educational Services and Local School Systems 

\ 
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Chapter I ^ 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


T here are many ways in which the Federal Government 
has continued to show an interest in education through the 
years. Congress is enacting laws making numerous references to 
= education and it is providing Federal financial assistance for many 
phases of the program of education. Presentations in this bul- ' 
- letin indicate the variety and scope of this Federal concern. 

PURPOSE OFtHIS BULLETIN 

As a measure of the extent Jo which the Federal Government 
participates in education* this publication reports on Federal ex- 
penditures for educational sendees and programs. Specifically* it 
presents summaries indicating amounts of Federal expenditures 
for education and training in recent years*' and descriptions of . 
the educational services financed in whole or in part by the Fed- 
eral tiovemment 

In gathering data, reports are invited and included for all 
federal educational services. Decisions as to what programs and 
expenditures are to be included are made by reference to a gen- 
eral guiding statement as follows : 

GUIDi FOR DETERMINING CONTENTS OP 
FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

ProgranH and diitributiona to b« reported in Federal. Fund* for Education 
■re tboee which provide Federal aeeiatanoe in the form of eommoditm, 
fundi, or aervicea for aetivitiea in educational inatitutiona or under Federal, 
State, local, or private.educationpl asenciea. 

Federally aaaia te d reaeareh and training programa conducted in educational 
matitutiona and the training of non-Federal reaeareh workeih and teehni* 
eiana in Federal inatitutiona and under Federal aa^iatanee are to be reported. 

Programa in which a pupil-teadier relatiopahip eodata and for which a 
Federal department, agency, or office providea inatruetiop, lecturea^ tuition, 
eontracte for educational aervicea, achool housing, or aaeptaJm required by 
atudente engaged in educational aetivitiea under Federal nonaorahip are to 
bejpeluded. , • 

Programa of inwerviee training for Federal employeaa while od duty pro- 
vided outaide of educational inatitutiona and open only to Federal en^loyeea 
art to^be euludad. 

Rsports RTS included in this pubUcktion ^or 99 programs quali- 
fying soeording to the above guide. Other reports have implied 
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that there may ^ a total of approximately 800 such programs 

operating progranig are reported here 
f available to support any conclusions with 

f ^Po^on that the total of 11,616.664.000 of 

expended by the Federal Government for educational services. 

For most of tte programs, figures are provided indicating the 
amounts of the Federal expenditures. However, in some instances 
the^figures are not reported since the Federal offices could not 
^riy separate ^em from expenditures for administration or for 

are indS7ii.®®‘ descriptions of the programs 

assembled from official reports of the 
Federal departments and agencies. Others were' obtalm^ through 

S officials responsible for the administration 

in thL bulTp'Jf •P^priations for education. PresenUtions 
P fW i”: arranged according to the Federal 

programs. The arrangement of the 
programs is evident in the table of contents. 

NATIONAL SUMMARIES OF FEDERAL 
ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 

Interest in Federal aids for education continues at a high level 

atudente**li,^® concerning such aids come from 

««*«h workers citizen 
raiMlttee^ end ebo from minlaten of education In other nation,. 

nnivid?^,rnti“^“ bulIeUna haa been a ayatematlc attempt to 

Information about Federal expenditure, for 
educational programs. 

acti^tiM of^ toward a complete review of educational 

V^ Government have provided unusual op- 

previous^ 

1 ° conducted by the Hoover 

^mmission included in the Task Force report on public welfare.* 

approximately $8.7 bilUon of Federal 

49 whiSStw” ^“®»ttonal programs for the 194g- 

opportunity to learn more about Federal funds for 

acti^Hpr * comprehensive survey of Federal 

activities in education completed hy the Legislative Reference 

ln'tt# AaKHUn »f tkt NmUsmml ^ 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 3 ' 

Sei^ce of the Library of Congress, For this study and publi- 
cation, ■ data were obtained by means of brief Questionnaires 
which the Bureau of the Budget sent to all Federal offices. 
sponses indicated that 298 separate and distinct programs in edu- 
cation operating in the various departments and agencies. 
Federal fu^ speciflcally obligated for the 1949-60 school year 
for 266 of thti|p programs, totaled more than $8.6 billion, 

A review of the Quattlebaum report raveals the numbers of 
educational programs in the various Federal offices shown in table 
1. Nine Departments of the Federal Government were reported 
to have a total of 218 distinct programs of education. The re- 
maining numbers of educational programs for which Federal 
funds are expended were administered |jy the offices frequently 
designated as independent agencies. 


Tabi* OF FEDERAL FROGRAMS IN EDUCATION FOR THE 194940 

SCHOOL YEAR DESCRIKD IN THE QUATTLEIAUM REFORT* 



Nimibcr of 


DipvtaMBt of AfiMtoro 

Doportnool of Commtret 

Dopo fti fw o t 0# Dmlrntm 

DvpvUMMt of Hooltk, Edoeotioii. 

aod Wolfart 

DopartflMot of thm latarior 


KTObor of 
profruM 



» 

Benefits that dtisens of the United States receive under these 
federally supported programs may be associated with various 
agencies and services, including the public schools, private schools, 
universities, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, farm- 
ing, business, government, military service, office management. 
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h^th. curren^, thrift, reaewch. civil dctenn, UwWorcement 
handicaps, yeterana education, citinnahip, penal Inatitutiona 

vaUoiL national parks, hbrariee, apprenUceahip, and numerous 
other facets of education in the national life. 

Piogiama In education as outUned in table 1 are R-M unon 

y*"- Since that year, some 

*“»• <>‘«n eUminated, some 
have been combined with other activities or perhaps transferred 

to other offices, while certain new activities have bera introduced 

~ “m activities appear year after year inasmuch 

aa they represent continuing or on-going programs. 

FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 
Reasons for Federal concern for education are given in the 

ttl ““ P“>>«e >»wa whl<* authoite 

^ progr^ Some reasons are clearly stated and obviously por- 
^ tte intent of Congress in supporting the educational3vic« 

Protnmu, anthoriied.- 
‘ttitadc of the peopla 
need to be esamined by pubUc administrators, edu^ra 
I^slators and citixen committees to determine pr^ reUtlo^ 

tn programs of education^ and 

V”***®*^®“* of financial support that may reason- 

f L o/ttl‘‘“ ^ 0* l»™mmenrH^^ 

«*«onal purposes underlying t^ 
provision of Federal funds for education. 

national purposes itemizbi 

pwmi'o^ «du<»Uoii or .errie» b tb« oehooli 
that an eanntul Or beoefletol to Um notkniAl wetfaro and aoeurity 

^ u« ^ . F.d«.i 

*■ to tha aaUoDal 

defoM which art not tha aaparate ra^MobbiUty of a«y local com. 
muiuty, Stata, or aagmiit of Uia j^pulation. 

4. To amiat the ecoDomicalljr undardarelopad araaa of tha world mmA 

* on tha babi of taata and raeomma&datioDa. 

doaldll^lLr^^ ***“*• that win aarr. tha ^ 

«. To Biaii^ eflideBt fovanuBODtal Mrieea and inenaae tha 

of tha Fadatalairnoa through propaina of adnaatioo. ocUruu* 
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r. To promoto genarmi wd'ftro of the Nation through in Ihe 

phyiral, biologitel, and aocUl aciencea that will develop new areaa of 
leaming and prepue more apedaliata with competeociea in fidda. 

References to and other purposes underlying the national 
intrat in eduction may be noted in the preambles to the bills 
IntixKluc^ in Congress, They are also evident in the actual pro- 
congressional acts and they are frequently stated 
in detail in committee reports prepared for use in Congress. 
Wational purposes in supporting education appearing under th^ 
circumstances usually express the Conviction of large numbers of 

pWpl6o 

R^g^Uon should be given to the fact that ihe national Inter- 
est in education changes along with other phases of national 
re^n, both the purpose and the scope of the 
Federal partidpation in education should be reappraised frequent- 
V. In a special message to Congress on January 7, 1964 the 
Prudent recommended “a SUte conference on education ... in 
each SUte, culminating in a national conference.” All of the 

in 1 W 6 t^l 9 ^ ^ pwEram'and arranged SUU conferences 

After many of the conferences on education which the Presi- 

^ *>«came 

available, further iterances were made to the Federal interest 

in ^blic education in the President's SUte of the Union Message 

to Congress and the Nation given on January 6, 1966 In that 
message he said: ^ . w. xn uiai 

To foifiU d»« individud’* Mpirationi in the Americu w*y of lif« cood 

eomm^UM, good churebM. and good achooh. Today our 

pro^ma-problwn. wbicb wiU not yield to awift and eagy aoIuuL 
r Hwy will yiald only to a conUnuiii7^va in-’ 

formed effort by- the people toward achieving better achook. 

in^ ^u u!^ *1^I#***“ by the thouaanda of conferencea held ' 

t^raoent montlw hy half a millioD eituena and aducatora In all parts of 

the 0 ^^. culminating in the White House Conference on EducXn. In 
^ O^erw soma SDOO deiesates. broadly represenUUve of the Nation. 

•hidiadtoeotbar the problems of the Nationh achooh. 

^ th^ th«r I^SUts. and Pedmd Gomnment. to impro^th. 
option ©f our youth. This expreadon from the peopla moat now te trans- 
ktod into Mtioo a| all hripla of govamnaoL 

*• is eoneemod. I utm that 

tha Goopeas mova promptly to anaoi an sffeetivo prosnun of Fedaral 

•o« to halp m the axiating deficit of aehool elaamoomn Such a proaram. 
^ t. itoud to . p^tod. .p«rto 

«Pport of rohoola and to giro the greeteet 
Mp to tbs Stotee end loeaUtks with the heat financial nrouroea. FMenI 
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aid diould in no way ieopardiia the freedom of local |(pbool ayvtema. There 
will be preeented to the Congroei a i^ecommended profnun of Federal aaeim- 
anee for acfaool eonatnietion. 

Such a procram should be ecoompaoied by action to increaae aen’icea to 
the Nation’a echQola by the Oflke of Education and by legislatioo to provide 
continuation of paymenU to school districts where Federal activities hare 
impaired the ability of those districts to provide adequate sehoola 

These expressions of the President serve to clarify the interests 
of the* Federal Government as they are related to educational 
services.' ' 

A few days later, the President addressed a further message to 
Congress entitled **Our Ekiucational System.” In jthat message de- 
livered on January 12, 1956, he stated : 

For aeveral years now our educational system has been the object of m- 
. tensiBed appraisal. 

Signs of heartening progress have come to light Among these are claas- 
room construction at a higher rate than ever before; teachers' salaries in- 
creased in many oommunities; the number of small, uneconomical school 
districts reduced; substantially more jroung people preparing for the teaching 
professioo; priVale gifts to higher education at new heights; support of edu- 
cation at all levels greater th» ever before. 

Encouraging as these adrancea are, they are not enough to meet our es- 
0 pending educational needs, Action on a broader scale and at a mors rapid 
rale is clearly imperative. f 

We still do not have enough good elsasrooms for our children. There is 
‘ insuflicient emphasis on both short-range and long-term ressarch bto the 
core of edurational problems. We need examinatioo and study, fi;om a broad 
viewpoint of the increasing needs of higher education. These lacks are magni- 
fied by an ever-increasing stream of studnt snroUnMnt and the inekeaaing 
complexity of modern society. 

These messages of the President help to identify the interests of 
the Federal Government in the educational programs and to indi- 
cate the reasons for Federal assistance with the financial support 
of many educational servicea 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

The 99 programs of Federal aid for education described In this 
bulletin illustrate the various methods used in distributing funds 
for education. Methods have been adapted to the kinds of aids 
and to the purposes for which Congress provided the funds. These ^ 
methods vary as outlined in the specific sections of the Federal ' * 
acts that provide for the authorisation, appropriation, and expend- 
iture of funds However, some classification is possible since 
there are similarities in the procedures used. 

Various' Federal fund enactments have provided for money to 
be: (1) Allotted on the basia of laiid areas, (2) distributed in. 
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proportion to p&jpviation flEures, (8) awardejd to the States aa flat 
granU, (4) given on condition that matching funds are provided 
from State and local revenues, (6) provided-as the cost of an 
educational program or of operating a school. (6) apportioned to 
meet a Federal obligation such as payments tn lieu of taxes on 
federally owned property, (7) aUocated as equalisation aid to 
provide greater asaisUnce to the financially weaker areas, (8) 
c®^®r the cost of tuitton and of other educational expenses 
of individuals, and (9) granted in accordance with contracts for 
services on research programs in various colleges, universities ! 
and industries. The use of these methods of distributing Federal 
funds for education is explained further in the foUowing sections. 

LAND AREA 

In the wly development of public education programs in the 
States admitted to the Union following the Louisiana Purchase, 
Federal assistance was given in proportion to land areas. For ex- 
ample, Congress granted the 16th section of each township from 
the public doinain to help with the esUbliahment and operation of 
a syateni of education. About three-fourths of the States have 
received this type of Federal assistance. 

K)fUtAnON 

The establishment and operation of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts were assisted by Federal grants which were rough- 
ly proportioned to the total population. A provision of the Morrill 
Act of 1862 authorized grants of 80,000 acres of the public doma(n 
to the States for each Senator and each Representative in 
gress. Since the number of Representatives was determined in 
proportion to the population, these Federal grants were larger 
for the more populous SUtes. Population has also been used in 
determining allocations of Federal funds for vocational education, 
agricultural experiment sUtiona, and agricultural extension 
services. 

More accurate measures for specific purposes employ timi tf> d 
portions of the population, such as children from 5 to 17. pupU 
enrollment fipircs, and numbers of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance. Th^ are sometimes used in calculating the State-by- 
State allocation of Federal funds for education. For example, the 
number of children of school age are used in the distribution of 
school lunch funds and they were also used in the allotment of 
funds for the school facilities survey. Similarly, average daily at- 
tendance data are used in determiiUng allocations of Federal funds 
for assistance to the school districts which have been burdened by 
Federal activity. 
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FUT GRANTS 

Allocfttions of the same amount to all, regardless of other fac- 
tors such as size, interest, or financial condition, are usually clas- 
sified as flat grants. This method has been, used lif allocating Fed- 
eral appropriations to the land-grant colleges in' the States, to 
agricultural experiment stations, and to the agricultural extension 
service. Frequently, this method of distribution is used in con- 
junction with some other base so that gid is determined some- 
what in proportion to the size of the educational project but all 
States receive no less than a stated amount. These* niinimum 
amounts may be regarded as the flat-gi%nt portions. A part of the 
former may also be classified as flat grants if the appropriated 
funds are allotted equally to all States plus the allocation of addi- 
tional funds that are calculated in recognition of some measures 
of obligation, size of program, or need. 

MATCHING' FUNDS 

In some appropriations for Federal aid, the legislation indicates 
that Congress may have feared that State and local funds for the 
same purpose might be reduced as Federal funds were received 
and so matching requirements to induce them to continue or in- 
crease their support were written into the law. Typical of this 
matching method is the Federal aid for vocational education 
which specifies that the State and local funds must be at least 
equivalent to the Federal grant On the average, however, the 
State and, local funds for vocational education in recent years have 
been 4 to 6 times as much as the Federal funds. 

COST OF EDUCATIONAL FROGRAMS 

Frequently^ Congress has appropriated funds to finance the full 
.cost of establishing and operating educational services which are 
regarded as the exclusive responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment This is true for such educational projects as the Military 
Academy, the Naval Academy, the Federal Merchant Marine 
Schools, and schools for the Indians. The Federal Government has 
also paid the full cost of operating other programs such as those 
for veterans' education, the FBI Academy, research, surplus prop- 
erty utilization, and certain parts of the program of vocaUonid 
rehabilitation. 

FAYMENH IN UEU OF TAXES 

Payments to local governments and boards of education, which 
are provided as obligations of the Federal Government arising 
from the nontaxable status of federally owned property, are des- 
ignated as payments in lieu of taxes. Such properly was probably 
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taxed locally prior to the Federal acquisition. The consequent loss ' 
of tax revenues from the property under Federal ownership re- 
duces the local funds available for schools. In some instances the 
Federal ownership is accompanied by increased activity which 
also increases the educational load. Federal aid to the federally 
^ affected school districts is an example of this method of distrib- j 
uting Federal money, a part of which may be regarded as pay- 
ments hi lieu of taxes. 

I 

EQUALfZATlON AID ' i 

This method of distributing Federal funds provides for the 
■ allocation qf proportionately greater amounts to the less wealthy • 
areas. It tends to raise the level of support in the flnancially less 
able areas more than jt raises the e.xpenditure levels in the dis- 
tricts having greater wealth. This redulias the differences in the . 
school programs and makes them more Suitable. The equaliza- 
tion method is used to a certain extent in the distribution of Fed- 
eral funds for school food services. The National School Lunch 
Act, described on page 78, provides for lower State and local 
matchingrates in States having lower per capita income payments 
to individuals. This provision secures proportionately Larger 
sharqs for the less wealthy States and effects some equalization. 

It appears that home equalization is also achieved under other 
plana of distribution. For instance, in 1954-55, 8 of the 10 States 
receiving the largest amounts for Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service were Southern States. This seems to be due to 
the plan of allocating the funds in proportion to the rural popula- 
tion. Southern States have not been so completely industrialized 
and have relatively larger rural populations. 

r f 

COST Of TUmON 

* t. \ 

A number of programs in which the Federal Government pro- 
vides the amount charged for tuition, and possibly some additional 
expenses, are described in this bulletin. One large program of this 
kind is for the rehabilitation of workers injured in industry. Here 
the Federal Government pays the tuition for handicapped people 
who are unable to continue with former vocations and must train 
themselves for new work. Similar allowances for tuition, subsist- 
ence, and travel expense are ariranged for the exchange programs 
in which students, teachers, professors, technicians, and other 
leaders are exchanged with, similar persons of foreign countries 
in the interest of improving international relations. Many persons 
in- the Federal sendee also qualify for tuition, salary, and expense 
allowances while they are attending universities or fa>iring cor- 
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respondence couroes to prepare themselvM for more important 
services to the Nation. 

CONTRAaS FOR SERVICES 

Frequently the Federal Government considers it unwise to ad- 
Tninister a program of education and research and prefers to con- 
tract with i/ private agency for the specialized work, tjnder this 
method of allocating funds for education or research, the' Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
agencies have contracted for impiortant programs of research to 
be conducted by colleges, universities, and res^rch departments 
of large industrial establishments. Through these programs, new 
facts are obtained, new areas of* learning are developod> and addi- 
tional scientists are selected and trained. This niethod of contract- 
ing for special services is more efficient since it uses to the best 
advantage the facilities already available in the Nation and does 
not require tiie establishment of a new Federal agency to perform 
the essential research work. 

COMBINATIONS OP METHODS 

Two or more methods of distributing Federal funds for educa- 
tion are often combined within one Federal aid allocation pro- 
cedure. For instance, the funds allocated for school lunches are 
determined in three stages w^ch employ three different methods. 
Amounts are calculated for tlH States on the basis of numbers 
of children of. school age, allotments can then be approved and 
awarded to the States only if they are matched by State and 
local fdnfls on a variable matching plan, and a further adjustment 
is made in the allotments so' that they are proportionately larger 
for the States having lower per capita income payments to. indi- 
viduals. In a similar way, several of the Federal aids for educa- 
tion are allocated on the basis of more than 1 of the 9 methods 
of distribution described here. Congress adopts the methods for 
each aid which appear to be most effective in obtaining the maxi- 
mij^peducational value from each appropriation, 

^ GENERAL AND SPEOAL AIDS FOR EDUCATION 

In additibn to a consideration of methods of distributionrUie 
purposes of distribution are significant. Purposes are obviously as 
variable as the methods, but aids are usually classified according 
to general purpose or epecial purpose. The former includes those 
aids which the States and local communities may use to^ any edu- 
cational purpose and the latter refers to aids which are allo<^ted 
and may be used only for the purpose specified. 

Grants made to the States* beginning in 1802 were for the es- 
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tablishment and support of the common schools. This kind of 
assistance is a general purpose aid since it is to be used for the 
general program of public education and does not specify a par- 
ticular service or some limited part of the educational program 
for which it must be used. Other* types of Federal aid, are con- 
sidered to be epeeial aids because of the specific purposes de- 
scribed in the congressional enactments. Examples of special aids 
would include the funds allocated for the school facilities survey, 
school lunch services, Howard University, vocational education, 
and various fellowship programs. Both general and special aids 
were appr^ed in early legislation, but in tiie years which have . 
followed those first grants. Congress has given more attention to 
special aids. 

Grade levels of the educational programs which have been 
assisted by Federal funds are also interesting. The earliest firrants 
of lands were for the establishment of common schools. Later 
grants were made for the establishment of colleges. ‘Beginning in 
1917 funds have been provided for vocational education in4he 
secondary grades and for some years after 1933, emergency funds 
were provided for various levels of education including nursery, 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary, higher, and adult education. . 
Also, since 1936, substantial amounts have been allocated for 
school lunches in the elementary and secondary schools. 

TRENDS IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

P* 

A summary of the expenditures for educational programs ad- 
ministered by the various Federal departments, agencies, and 
offices, over the past 10 years and reported in this issue of 
Federal Funde for Education, is presebt^ in table 2. These fig- 
ures, shown at 2-year intervals, indicate the trends in expendi- 
tures for various programs. 

Federal expenditures reported in table 2 represent information 
accumulated for this and former issues in this series of Office of 
Education publications. Amounts are shown for most of the pro- 
grams and for most of the selected years. In some instances, 
leaders are inserted to indicate the absence of adequate infor- 
mation about the expenditure. For these, there may be several 
different explanations: (1) an expenditure may have been made 
but the Federal office was unable to report it sspantely from 
other office expenditures: (2) the Office of Education may not 
have received a report of tee amount expended; (8) the educa- 
tional program may not have been operating for that particular 
year; or (4) tee prognun may have been transferred to another 
agency where expenditurM are reported for other years. 
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Tobto 2^TRENDS IN THE FINANCIAL SUFFORT OF FEDERAL FR06RAMS FOR 

EDUCATION: 1944-47 TO 1954-55 


ClMdftcatlon and IdcfiilAeattoii of 
pngrmwM by Departmaiit or other 
•««icy 


ToUl 

Pregramo for Elomoiilaf 7 and 
Soeondar^ School# 

DVABpONT or AOBfCULTUlB 
L Rovtnuo from national foretta 

a. DiatHbutod for roada and 

•ehoola 

b. DiatHbutod for arboola 

only (Aria, and N. M.) 
Z. Rorrenoo from aubmarginal 

lands 

t.* School Lunch 

a« DfatHbutlon of eommodf- 

b. Natio^ &h<^ LoMh 
Act 

a. Special aehool milk pro- 

fniro 

Dmumam or ComiBaca 
_ 4, Aviation odueation... 
DvaannNT or DitrBHaa 

L £dueatioii of dopoodent ehU- 
dron ovoraaaa 
a« Air Porea.i. 



e. Navy 

DflPABTMBNT OT THB InTSBIOB 
ik Sdueatiofi of Indiana in the 

United SuUa 

T. Education of Nativa# In Alaaka 
A Education In the Virgin lalanda 
f. Education la tha Prihilof 
lalanda 

lb. Education of ch&dM*of Na^ 
Uoaal Park Employoea 
I a. Cratar Lake 

b. Mammoth Cava. 

^a. Ytllowitooe 

11. Ravoniio from pubtte domain 

^ fratinf land# 

•11. Ravonuo from public domain 

minoral land# 

U. Rarvanua from raviatad and 

^ raconvayad hmda-: 

14. Revanoa from aala of public 
land#......... 

DaPABTMBiiT or Hbal^' E nucal 

TIOM. AND WaLTAU 

Ik Amorloan Prinlloc Hoana for 

the Bund 

Ik AaBiaUaeatofadan^aiactad 


Amount of Fadoral aupport, by yaar 
(thoumnda of dollara) 


1944-47 


r- PubHo-aehool eooatructioii 
b. Publio^aehool aadlnto- 
anajcaandoparatioo^... 
a. School 


Eadaral 

a la-isasas*"--- 

a. AgHciillura 

K Trada, Induatrr. a 

Uoma Eeooondaa...... 

«• XHkrlbtttlTa CksMpationa. 

DariBnaifT or Jinmca 
U. Nalioiial dtitaimhlp adneatlon 
DarAinanrr or m Tuabuky 
SO. EdjMtIon of dapandaota of 

. CoaM paraonnal 

Atobkj Bmhmy CouurmoM 
SL Oijw^MOfpttbUeachoobon 


■Admiaitlarad 

•J^arafar 


S.424 

19 


1.048 

19.649 


11.061 

1,460 

.14 


617 

5,984 


ill 

*1,147 


7.116 

11,120 

1.264 


1948^9 


6.183 

67 


86.086 

68,767 


18.196 

1,476 

11 


11 

186 

ii.m 


» 

111 

*1.414 


9,141 

14.171 

1.7M 


1950-61 


1.961 

71 


.49,926 

•8.166 


108 


14.690 

2.428 

11 

26 


14 

288 

11,909 

1,248 

60 

121 

1,166 

U.771 


171 

1.941 

14.171 

1.714 


1962-63 


1964-56 


1,111 


17.369 

112 


66.419 

67,186 


146 


1.269 

4.816 

816 


27,277 

2.640 

13 

14 


1 

ii 

146 

17,256 

6,461 

67 

166 

117.104 

66.196 

16.116 

604 

9,961 

14.141 


im-64. 


1.710 
Fadaral 

n 


16.194 

101 

176 

n.iM 

69,142 

17.224 

0 


6.441 

9.564 

1.416 


14.609 

1.916 

• 

16^ 


4 

1 

II 


21,106 

14.121 

114 

Hi 

181.767 

11.161 

6.110 

0 

11,461 

11, Ml 

M6 


11 
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TobU 2^TRENDS IN THI FINANOAL SUPPORT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR 
EDUCATION: I94M7 TO I954<«S— Contlniwd ' . 


ClMiAcAtloii. and IdmUfteatlofi of 
proframi by Dopartmoiit or othor 


Canal Zoms 

22, Optratlofi of publio-oehool 

■ysUm 

Dttrmicr or CoumriA 
22. OpunUloo of pibUe-oebool 

oyitm (oitiinaUd) 

’ ti. EdoeaUom ia puUUe-wrlfAro 

procram 

Wvm Houn CoNrauMOB on 

Education 

S6. Fiindf for StaU and National 

oducatlOQ eonfaroncoa 

Profiwa fbr ColtocM and 
> UalroraHlao 

DvAamBNTor CoMifca 

1. National Burtau of Standarda 

Oraduato School 

Dvabtunt or Hbalti« ^ugat 

TION. AND WaUTAU 

S. OaUaiidot CoUofo 

t. Uovaid Ualvoriitj..... 

4, Land-frant foHaf|p^ 

k, Surplua proparty 

a. ponjbal prop- 

b. Surp!^ rMl proportyV.il ! 
HoDtiNO AND Bomb Pinancb 

AoaNor 

C. CoUegabonaiaf loaaprofram. . 


Amount of Fodml aunport, by yoar 
(tho«»anda of dottara) 


1946-47 


1948-49^ 


Fr^'g^aam for Rraoarth. 
Ftyovahte A EdacaOoa 
SaiVtean 


DaPAaTMBNT or AoaiciiLTtma 

1. Afrieultural azporimoot ata- 
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2. Afrieultural axtanalon aorvioa. . 
DaPABTifBNT or Coiaiaacg 

I. Cooporativo metoorologieal ro- 

Boareb 

DvAamaNT or DaraNsa 
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DvAamaNT or Hbaltb, Educa- 
tion, and waLT abb 

6. Ofliea of Education — adminla* 

tntloa.-.-. ... 

A Public reaoaneb f^ow- 

ablpa ........ 

Atomio ENpaoY Commiwon 

7. Contract raaaarch 

A Fallowabipa and other traiaing 

prograina..... ... 

NAI^AI. SCWNCa PoUNDAnON 
9. Education In the adaniM^'.... 
10. Graduate Mowahipa in the 

adancaa.. 

IL Qranta for bade rapaareb In 
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anginaarfiMt adancaa 
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fbr Training F 
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Dv ABTUNT or Commwai 
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1962-58 
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41 
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ToU* 2^TREND$ IN THE RNANOAL SUPPORT OP FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR 
EDUCATION: I94M7 TO 1^88 CoacIwM 


CiMrffIcmtIoii rb 4 ld«otlfleatkMi of 
procrmms Iqr D«fNutm«it or otkor 
■foacqr 
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16 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1064-AS AND 10S5-M 
STATE.BY4TATE DISTRIBUTIONS 

Many inquiries about Federal aids for education pertain to the 
amount allocated to a certain State. For most of the programs 
the amount allocated to a State can be reported, but for some of 
them the purpose of the educational program is national in scope 
and it fs impossible to report on 4he amount of assistance for any 
one particular State. The latter group include educational pro- 
grams which are financed and administered exclusively by the 
F^eral agencies. Examples* are the appropriations for Federal 
milita^ schools and academies, the Office of Education, education 
of Indians, and programs of contract research. 

Interest in the extent and adequacy of the Federal assistance 
for educational programs has grown in recent years. Educators, 
legislatdrs, and citizen committees make inquiries concerning the 
amount “our’* State received for sch^l lunches, for land-grant 
colleges, for the school facilities survey, for aid to federally af- 
fected areas, for vocationaf education, for vocational rehabilita- 
tion, for the education of veterans, and for numerous other edu- 
cational services. It is the purp>ose of this bulletin to give some 
of the answers to these questions. The answers are summarized 
. in tables 4, 5, 6, and 7 of this chapter and discussed in greater 
detail in olher chapters of the bulletin where descriptions of 
specific programs are also presented. 

Expenditures for programs which are national in scope and 
which cannot be retorted State by State are listed in table 8. 
Totals for the groups in this table are also listed in summary 
table 7 opposite “National and Other”^ to indicate that no attempt 
has been made to report them by SUtes. 

Table 4 presents a summary of the Federal funds for education 
administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. These funds tqtal approximately $403 million for the 1954- 
66 school year, or about 26 percent of the totid reported in colump 
2 of summary table 7. Programs in the Department of Atriculture 
are reported in table 6, and the expenditures by the Veterans 
Administration are in table 6. Other Federal programs reported 
•in this bulletin are summarized and given in column 6 of table 7 
and in the row identified as “National and other’* for all the coK^ 
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amiu of this table. The total for table 7 is $1,661,678,914 which 
amount ib approximately $1$1 million more than the correapond- 
ing amount listed in the preceding bulletin for the 1962-63 school 
year. 

A slightly larger grand total of Federal ^funds for education 
than that noted in column 2 of table 7 is to be noted in column 6 of 
table 2. The difference in these two sums is due to the inclusion 
of several programs in table 2 that have been excluded from table 
7. These programs are: (1) revenue from national forests dia> 
tributed for roads and schools; (2) revenue from public domain 
grazing lands; (8) revenue from public domain mineral l^da; 
(4) revenue from sale of public lands; and (6) revenue from re> 
vested and reconveyed lands. Though each of these provides funds 
for Question, funds obtained may also be used for other pur- 
poses. The proportion of such revenue which is used for education 
is not repoktod to the offices which administer the programs and, 
therefore^ls not included in table 7 as funds for education. 
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ToW* 3.— FB>ERAL FUNDS FOR NAtlONAL AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
THAT CANNOT K REPORTED IT STATES OR TERRITORIES: I?f44i 
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20 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, AND 

Tobf# 4^UMMARY OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES AND THRITORIES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL FURFOSES, ADMINISTERED lY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE: 19E4-SI 
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T.U. 4^UMMARY OF FIOEtAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES AND TEERITORIES 
FO* H>UCAT10NAL FURFOSES. AOMINISTEREO IT THE DEFARTMENT OF- 
HEALTH EDUCATION. AND WEi,FARE: 
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ToW« 5— SUMMARY OF F(OERAL FUNDS AllOTTEO TO THI STATES AND TW- 
RITORIES FOR FROGRAMS OF FEDERAL ASStSTANCE TO EOUCADON ADMINIS- 
TERED lY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: m445 
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01.07 

8.80,80 
80 04 
8.4M.n4 
0.01,10 

80.00 

80.00 

10.00 

418.00 

001.00 

10.00 

Cm— fimi 

Mivmr* . 

noridb 

1,01.181 
tlt.0t 
4.01.01 
7. 00.011 
1.01.414 

110.071 

111.00 

01.40 

40.40 

10.07 

810.01 
117,088 
40, IN 
1.07.00 
80.10 

04.01 
84.111 
1.40,80 
1.147. 8H 

111,107 

70.110 

147.80 

8.80,817 

8.878,80 

01.70 

0.00 

0.00 

80.00 

01.00 

10,00 

DfaMM. . 

KT;: 

7.08.117 

1.10.00 

4.04.471 

1.0000 

0.40.10 

40.00 
10.117 
m.i0 

01.00 

447. 4U 

1.10,00 

01.00 

1,111.07 

70.170 

1.00.00 

1.818.10 

1.08.111 

1.00.784 

70.00 

1.07.10 

8.478.10 

1.778.70 
•18.00 

1.00. 10 

8.40.070 

00.00 

40.00 
00.00 

10.00 

01.00 

*11^.7. . 

7. 10.01 

1.07.70 
1.00.00 

4.40.70 
0.00.444 

80,01 

10.10 

80.10 

m.8r 

414.781 

070.701 
871. m 
00.00 
80,80 

1. 10.00 

1.087.1U 

01.40 

80.10 

1.00.07 

1.M1.M7 

1.00.00 

00.00 

70.871 

1.111.00 

1.70.871 

10.00 

17.00 

10.00 

01.00 

10.000 

IfiMMMU. 

Mmi— 

IMmka 

I.1I0.7U 

o.ou.ou 

1.441. 10 

1.10.01 
1.10. M 

80.00 
40.01 
01 10 

187.00 

80.00 

a 

1.00.10 

1.00.417 

1.01,00 

04.707 

044.08 

1.00.10 

1.10.00 

1.00.087 

041.80 

00.041 

1.08.071 

1.00.01 

1.007.011 

810.10 

40.10 

0 

00.00 

80.00 

•0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

NM«k 

N#«a— 

Nmp Mm7 

Nmi M«ioo.. 
Hrt Yofk.... 

418.00 

08.071 

i.rn.m 

MlO.Ul 

11.01.00 

10.878 

10.00 

817.10 

i 0 .on 

40.00 

10.707 

10.01 

80.087 

IU.I0 

1.00.07 

0.171 

810.870 

1.40.00 

08.80 

4.00.107 

0.70 

80.078 

1,10.00 
00.004 
4. 10.10 

0.00 

0.00 

178.00 

10.00 

1.07,00 

Monk (bralins 
North Ibkote 

Okko 

OkUkoM 



10.010.07 
1 l.M4.80r 

o.in.O0 
0174.00 
1.00.0] 

00.00 

817.01 

40.01 
80.80 
80. U7 

1.W.80 

404,70 

I.1U.0O 

1.00.101 

40.787 

I.1I8.I70 

070.80 

8,00.018 

1.80.10 

00.870 

1.071.10 

10.471 

1.01,70 

0.01,10 

70.80 

08.00 

0,00 

8U.O0 

10.00 

0.00 

PMMjHTMk 

RkodtlibBd 

Sooth ... 

South DohoU.. 

f.Ul.047 
700.00 
! 1.111.04 

1.01.710 
1 7.110.01 

01.07 
10.80 

10.007 
811.00 
40.04 

1.01.078 

0.117 

1.07,10 

474.07 

1.40,148 

1.00.01 

m.0O 

1,00.810 

80.40 

8,10.00 

8.00.781 

848.01 

1.07.814 

80.80 

l.in.787 

80.00 

0.00 

01,00 

0.00 

701,00 

TWat 

Dbk. . 

Vursoot 

VkiMu. 

WMhhitna 

j 11.10.071 
1.111.040 
08.07 
0.07.140 

! 1.1U.O0 

1 

80.00 

171.40 

10.80 

07.01 

10.10 

8.H4.04 
841.404 
ir.io 
1. 101.00 
00.10 

1.00.40 

00.80 

10.087 

1.810.00 

•0.071 

4.80.00 

00.10 

871.111 
8.418. 110 
1.08.087 

710.00 

810.00 
0,00 

80.00 

00.00 

WjMrtjnrsiau. ^ 

WjroGiiuc> 

1 IJO.Otl 
4.700.07 
00.100 

01.118 

871.01 

10,07 

00.10 

1.044.00 

00,80 

1.80.00 
1. 171.00 
10.80 

1.04.400 

1.00.80 

10.00 

10.00 

00.00 

41,00 

DifUiUi of ColunUA 

01,70 

0 

Oi 

181,70 

0.10 

81,00 

Akdku 

07.01 

10,101 

0.741 

0.10 

0,117 

0 

CwSl 

Favio Rieo 

Vbgiu h<uu4i 

MM.I7I 

; %,m,m 

J ».tt7 

10,00 

40,OU 

0 

810.048 

1,010.01 

0 

07.40 

8.710.00 

0,10 

70.80 

8.08.818 

0.70 

8 

8 

8 

TTMf-tHi 

^ m.m 

1 

0 

08.80 

O 

O 

• 
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FEDEItAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 2^ 

FoW# 4.— SUMMARY Of FTOERAL FUNDS EXPENDED IN THE STATES AND TER. 
RITORIES TOR THE EDUCATION OF VETERANS: I9S4-5S 


9taU or 
TorHlory 


Totel 


AitbajBo. 

Arbom. 


CklilorttU . / 
Coiorkdo. . 

• CoMetkot 
Vl>bkwiro. . . 


yb— — 


fioBi 


SSP; 


Ni 




Nkw iUmpkbirr. 

N«v llkiico 
Nkir Tort 

Hmk CaroliAA .. 
Ncrlt Dokou . . . 


Orafos 

SC7!£^;: 

BmU C«ratiM. 
Swtb Dmliota. 


Total 


Votaiioital rohaHlitalioa 
(Public La«« 14 ud 894) 


Amount lor 
tuiuoa, 
•qulpmoDl. 
umI •Bpttttta 



WMVIri^ 

Wyoanlaj.'.' 

Dblrtet «( CotambU. 

Mtntrlta.... 


ax 


tTM.rn.M7 


tt.m.Tto 

a.MS.SM 

10.M2.4tt 

W.44S.Mt 

a.Mt.TTt 

•.m.7w 
741. «M 
tO.OU.ITI 

а. 414.124 

t.m.m 

M. 412.444 

14.408.410 

U.4I4.40T 

4.m.400 

ll.447.4S8 

17.404.441 

1.070.171 

4.480.404 

18.048,048 

14.4a!tt4 

14.042.842 
14.680.1 
M. 046. 714 
I.7I7.4U 
8.108.S08 

a7.tt6 
l.8tT,4M 
10. 144. r 
4,m.tso| 
48.414. IM 

14.468.410 

б. 001. 840 

a.744.m 
16.848.6U 
6.447.678 

40.a6.044 

8. 6M.su 
U.808.6re 
4.188.T4S 
18.000.1M 

46.6M.868 
4.4«.tS0 
1.181.007 
10.284.474 
10.740.U7 


8.444,172 

U.U1.420 

1.247.171 

4.4U.010 

8,6U.Cf0 
U. 871.418 


48,T44XU 


Am<»ant 

for 

nhibtffncr 

kUavkooki 


EducaHoa and iralcitnf 
(Public Law 8i6) 


Amount for 
lultioa. 

•R|ulpcDknt 


Amount 
for 

tuhtlittpoc# 


aad ruppilkk nUo»anct« 




S4S.1A4 
Sl,4tf 
M.ttA 
•09. m 
fn.60 

lOf.MS 

0 

•05.071 
•5.461 
• 10. Ml 

m.sMt 

145.176 

•a.m 

159. A&l 

117.107 

•4.t44 

•I.M7 

6U.0» 

•S5.M7 

m.&75 

••••41 

•7.671 

••.•01 

• ,•66 
•0.441 
164. m 
•a. 427 
U 046. 010 

m.oio 

40.E4A 

••fl.TtO 

•to.m 

•6. 604 
167.012 

6t.«ao 

. •4.71A 

26«.tH| 

819. 449 
•8.991 
81,010 
147. 887 
181.714 

140.647 

228.464 

22.992 

90.889 

2.106 

•1.066 


1,066 847 
•8S 804 
681,462 
1.980. 144 
626.944 

289.923 

82.6461 

771.878 

647.661 

244.446 

786.217 

684.868 

ai.io6 

•69.600 

746.691 

•90.684 

129.107 

160.946 

1.009.876 

969,897 

871.074 

742.792 

1.069,612 

122.664 

404.770 

•8,966 

166.882 

412.807 

168.619 

1.176.676 

886.666 

806.781 

1.229.686 

887.616 
267.786 

1.929.644 

206.411 

249.466 

1U.912 

611.616 

•.iS6ia 

147.422 

88.686 

626,696 

488.046 


1.049.102 

210.823 

902,492 

8.678.688 

696.118 

m.826 

81.467 
1 . 464 . 666 
1,001.240 
126.168 

1.667.664 

1,660.662 

776.262 

871.468 

487. OU 

796.660 

48.866 

622.671 

1.629.426 

1.178.014 


628.60 

,871.676 

77.467 

270.921 

22.612 

861.068 


769,177 
602.641 
1.829.107 
174.66 

278.241 

14.114 
62.620 
666.668 
166.284 
6.861.166 

709.176 
696.761 
1.660,160 
666.247 
400. U9 

6.0U.299 
84. U9 
464.479 
98.862 
606.428 

2,171.648 

267.276 

70.106 

664.781 

676.224 

140.070 

669.802 

U1.918 

1.046,006 

806.198 

168,128 


668JU,64I 


2,478, 
270.641 
2.261 
2.855. 

938 


8T8 


.895 

.620 

69 


264. 198 

18.790 

2.959,012 

4.098.4S0 

249.211 

1.451.749 
1.458,200 
1.T28 986 
801.758 
1.008,996 

1.771.661 
88,875 
276.651 
8M7.2T9 
1. 087.681 

1.482.414 

2.059,487 

1.998.688 

898.669 

961.087 

24.288 

122.196 

818.688 

228.665 

2,471.642 

1,959.466 
1.085 882 
1.I94.50T 
1.288.0SK 
697.269 

2.875.776 
119. 5S8 
1.891.794 
162,848 
1,467,628 

8,988.868 

464.076 
181.884 
884. r28 
778.866 

296,667 

1.808,246 

284.663 

698.161 

1.008.461 
480,788 


Edocmdaii 
and tminlnf 
nlloRrmncn 
(Public 

Uw 

650) 


I868u4tlj64 


20.884.744 

8.006.198 

6.908,427 

49.974,166 

6.464.264 

6.808.406 

678.872 

14,660,868 


28,887. 
I0.8M.1U 
B. 104.410 
4.ST8.7U 
B.098.OU 

14.U4.0IB 

i.m.o4o 

8.SM.0U 

14.S&8.B84 

18.Ka.0U 

ll.781.sn 

10,788,114 

15.840.014 

1.BB7.U1 

8.t78.8W 

Ul.BU 

1.455.7M 

8.4U.U1 

8.805.8W 

S7.S41.7M 

15.821,880 

8.S28.7M 

18.441.814 

12.88B.8U 

4,584.815 

U.B88.1M 

8.017,071 

B.lbO.llM 

S.6BB.818 

14.958.4U 

U.1B2.6M 

6,760.484 

85B.U1 

8.1M.885 

8.772.U9 

5.8U.S« 
10.422.su 
880. lU 



7.868.W4 

1. 187.su 
n.tSO.MB 


ERIC 


24 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1954-66 AND 1956-68 
TabI* 7.— SUMMARY OP FEPERAL PUMPS POR EDUCATION: 1954-65 


SUta at Territory 


Total. 


Alabama.. 

Ariiona... 

Arkanaaa.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Conneetlait. 

Delawara 

Florida. 


asC; 


Illinois 

Indiana w'.C 

Iowa 

Kanaaa.... 

Kiotueky. 


LooUana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaiachiaetta. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

MWarippl. 

Mlaeoori,.. 

Montana... 

Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jeraey 

New Meilco 

New York 


North Carolina. 
North i>akota.. 

Ohio 

Okiahoma 

Oregon 


Pennasrtvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
Sooth Carotinli. 


Tenne 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.... 

Vlj^nla 

Wa^ngton. 


West Virginia. 

Wiseonaio 

Wyoming 


District of Colombia. 


Canal Zone 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rioo 

Virgin Islands.... 


IK 8. DOmamions. ... 
National and other.. 
Unallotted 


tlncMes H,800,000 paid to edneatlonal Institutions for prMring reporls and IMti^dTO paid to 
fsterans choaSlng to attend eoUegee In other eountriee. ' ^ 



Funds 

Fundi 

Fonda for the 

Other Fsdsral 

Grand total 

administered 

admtniftered 

edueetion of 

funds 


by the DHEW 

by theUSDA 

Yetarana 

for 




sdueadon 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 


$442,476,467 

$229,216,796 

$719,088,667 

$179,694,952 

41.686.S4S 

8.816.768 

7.611,888 

25,272.760 

86,468 

9.689.686 

4,088,947 

1,677.181 

2.862.868 

170.689 

21.780.799 

4.776.809 

6.967.776 

10.992.422 

44,298 

181,626.826 

60.068.108 

10.788.042 

69.442.609 

1,880.572 

IS.262.497 

6.890.714 

2,298.217 

8,991.1172 

79,794 

15.488.881 

6.499.566 

1.861.181 

6.792.718 

880.421 

2.070.918 

764.169 

621.692 

761.664 

88.298 

84.968.869 

10.288,286 

4,469.541 

20.058.871 

162.661 

48,962.966 

12.691,886 

7,669.012 

28.686.184 

66.996 

6,918.688 

1.786,106 

1.806.424 

2,866.179 

10.979 

60.129.867 

10.797.654 

'7.628.517 

90.812.664 

696.122 

26.268.626 

6,104.671 

5.180.060 

14.608.910 

474.965 

20,246.806 

8,628,492 

4,094.476 

12.416,907 

107.912 

18.887,606 

8.884.660 

8.082.060 

6.894.400 

126,606 

28.868.699 

6.868^619 

6,498.222 

11.447.688 

66.290 

80.401.868 

6.628,890 

' 7,192.261 

17.609.661 

70.941 

6.169.298 

2.686.169 

1.167.796 

2,070,171 

a. 168 

19.476.186 

12,141.468 

2.880.686 

4.680.204 

278.7a 

80.999.447 

7.506.428 

4.408,780 

18.098,068 

999.171 

87.S74.M4 

11.094.184 

6.280.444 

19.622.824 

279,092 

. S4.S2B.su 

8.927.294 

6.110.748 

16,092.882 

IN. 418 

. 24,868.878 

4.209.727 

6.042.968 

14.680.869 

N.9$6 

. 84.888.197 

9.169.091 

6.442.826 

80.085.714 

U1.066 

6.896.688 

2.060.220 

1.106.201 

2.717.912 

U.lOO 

. 18.666,907 

8.680.666 

1.978.548 

2.108,206 

a.486 

8.158.774 

2.848.666 

412,698 

897,625 

6.000 

S. 847. 718 

1,164.014 

892,678 

1.867,992 

a.057 

19,479.616 

6.816.198 

8.817,777 

10M49.606 

IH.ON 

. 12.881.407 

' 7.054.084 

1.619.481 

4^8,820 

29.072 

. 76.888.067 

16.629,156 

11,808.296 

48.416,192 

1.019.922 

S8.S07.860 

8.816.804 

10.018.867 

19.658.910 

2U.709 

7.870.089 

797,786 

1.544.206 

6,001.890 

25.717 

. 44.048.761 

12.826.824 

8.172.869 

22.794.798 

265, 6M 

. 84.814.682 

11.991.064 

^.874.680 

16.86i.6U 

85. U5 

. 12.681.867 

4.489.810 

2.099.882 

i.947.679 

1U.052 

. 60.457.271 

9,626.620 

9.882.647 

40.695.089 

905.065 

7.641.804 

8.285.868 

790.001 

8.606.224 

1U.216 

- 22.849,964 

6,897.768 

5.116.624 

11.806.679 

27,955 

. .7.466^004 

1.877,768 

1.401.710 

4.168.766 

17. 7U 

- 88.290.514 

7.288,444 

7,916,021 

18,000,199 

99.565 

\ 

. 88.927.780 

86.066.886 

12,194.878 

45,602.868 

175.218 

. 18.860.758 

6.444.661 

J. 616.649 

5.668.280 

122,825 

2.900.146 

768,628 

r 898,067 

1.181.007 

97.5a 

. 89,070.220 

81 167 678 

22.611,178 

17.024.624 

2.779.680 

6.047.949 

8.848,980 

8.762.022 

10.298,076 

10,740.497 

6.444.178 

'&2S 

. 18.012.016 

85. IN 

. 22.487.929 

8.981.728 

4.790.287 

18.461.480 

2M.5N 

2.946.686 

959,047 

668.609 

1.297.171 

N.9N 

. 17.079.181 

1,478.816 

881.746 

9,969,010 

. 5.969,561 

6.680,840 

8.891.940 

S87.MJ, 

0 

t.ia.ta 

8.016.280 

0 


i,015,2N 

6.489.660 

4,067#714 

1.4M.178 

0 

lt.7N 

t.006,860 

2.810,889 

f.7f4.»70 

rff ) 0 

' ■ • 

lO.ON 

184,658 

42.776 

^ M.M7 

U«1N 

. 24.406.818 

. 209,780.158 

0 

29.717.866 


Nu.tn.e* 

’ >f.8S4.«T0 

•4.8N 

in.IN.6N 

280,820 

0 

. N 0 

0 


> 


Chapter II 

EDUCATIONAL >ROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


^ FROM 1939 to 1948 reorganization plans were adopted which 
r groui^ under one administratiQn those agencies of the Federal 
Government whose purposes were to promote social and eranomic 
security, educational opportunityv and good health for ttie citizens 
of the Nation. Several former agencies, Including the Social Se- 
curity Board, United States Emplojrment Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Public Health Service, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Freedmen’s Hospital, 
and Federid functions of the American Printing HoOse for the 
Blind, Howard University, Gallaudet College, and a few others, 
were combined in the Federal Security Agency. 

In the further evolution of these areas of Federal responsibility, 
the President, on March 12, 1953, transmitted to Congress Ms * 
plan to give Department status to the Fedencl Secfirity Agency. 
His message declared : 

The puipow of this pUa ii to improve the winunietration of the vital 
health, education, and aoeipl-eecaritjr functiona now . . . carried on in the 
Federal 8eourit)r Agency by giving them Departmental rank. Such action ia 
demanded by the impor&noe and magnitude of theee functiona. which affect 
the well-being of millions of our citiiena. . . . 

There should be an unremitjdng effort 'to improve those health, education, 
and mini security programs whidr have proved their value. ... 

But good intentions are not enough ; all such programs depend for their ' 
auooesB^ upon efficient, responsible administration. . . . Now the establish- 
nent of a new Department provided for in Plan No. 1 of 196S will give 
t^ needed additional asNranoe that these matters will receive the full oon- 

aideration they deserve in the whole operation of the Qovemment. 

* « 

Congress responded to this proposal through the approval of 
Public Law 18 by whiph it also approved House Joint RcMlution 
228 which stipulated that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of March 12, 
1968 “shall take effect 10 days after the date of the enactment 
of this joint resolution, and its approval by the President.** 
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26 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1954-66 AND 1956-60 

Many of the educational programs of the Federal Government 

are administered by the Department of Health,' Education, and 

^ Welfare, as shown in table 1. Several programs are described in 

this chapter. Summaries of expenditures for these programs for 

the 1954-56 school year are included in tables 2, 8, 4, and 7. 

* 

THE OFHQOF EDUCATION 

Advancement of the cause of education was one of the purposes 
expressed by Congress in providing for ^e establishment and 
operation of th^ Office by its enactment in 1867. The Office of 
Education has fulfilled this purpose through the ybars by (1) 
publishing educational information and discussion, (2) establish- 
ing cooperative relationships with State, county, local, and private 
educational systems and agencies, (8) engaging ih educational re- 
search, and U) providing leadership, consultative, and clearing- 
> house services related to education in general, and performed 
through ' State and mttional conferences, educational planning, 

, publications, and public addresses. 

Various acts of Congress and several Executive orders authpr- 
ixed by Congress have broadened the functions of the Officfi of 
Education through the years. Froni time to time, operatin$r pro- 
grams have been added to the earlier informative and consulta- 
tive functions. A substantial proportion of the Office personnel is 
empli^ed in these operating programs. 

\ ■ 

OKKATING PROGRAMS ' \ 

Activities of the Office were extended to include a greater em- 
phasis on' higher education when public laws were enacted pro-' 
viding for the allocation of funds to the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Functions of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education created in 1917 were assigned to the Commissioner of 
Education in 1933. These, together with subsequent acts of Con- 
gress authorizing the Office of Education to allocate Federal 
funds to the States and Territories for vocational education, have 
f widened the performance area of the Office through its relation- 
ships with colleges, trade, and other vocational schools. These 
programs are discussed in detail in this chapter. Also, during the 
1930*s, Congress approved a considerable amount of legislation 
related to education^ programs and to welfare of the people for 
the depression period. These laws introduced additional functions 
into the Office of Education related to relief programs including 
Civilian Conservation Corps; Public Forum Project; Projects tot 
Research in Universities; Emergenqr Educational Raffio Pro- 
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grams; Local School Units Project; National Youth Administra- 
tion; Works Progress Administration program of school con- 
struction; Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds for ! 
emergency educational programs, student aid, rural school 
extension, literacy classes, adult education and nursery schools; 
and Public Works Administration projects in schodihouse con- 
struction. These projects operated for relatively short periods i 
were discontinued as economic conditions improved. 

A further expansion of the duties of the Office developed in 
the 1940 8 from the emergency wartime educational programs. 
During these years the Office was also invited to assist other 
Federal agencies in a consultative capacity. Following World 
War II, the Surplus Property Utilization Program was established 
and assistance to federally affected school districts’ developed into 
a veiy substantial program. Participation of the Office of Educa^ 
tion in these services are other examples of broadened functions. 

As background for underetanding the present status of the 
Office of Education, it might bo stated that the act of 1867 es- 
tablished the Office and designated its prinutry functions. Subse- 
quent congressional acts and Elxecutive orders have created 
service functions and strengthened the informative and consulta- 
tive functions contemplated by the original legislation. 

• % 

I 

OmCE ADMINISTRATION 

Funds appropriated to the Office of Education are expended 
for m^ educational purposes, some of which are: collecting 
educational statistics, conducting research, printing reports, 
administration, consultation, addressing meetings of professional 
educators, distributing educational funds, an<f other activities 
which help with the improvement of education. 

Appropriations made to the Office of Education for administer- ' 
ing its various programs for the past 10 years are listed in table 
8, The rise in appropriations from 1060 to 1962 were due primar- 
ily to the progta^ of assistance to education in federally affected 
areas. As for all Federal operating expenditures, a portion, of the 
increase over the past 10 years is due to 4 increases in the Fed- 
eral salai^ schedule approved by Congress. < 

Fu nds reported in table 8 do not include amounts for admin- 
istration transferred from other department! <rf the Government 
for special programs, and thqy do not include amounts distributed 
to the States as aid to education^ Appropriations were vused for, 
purposes approved by Congress, including sesearch, service, and 
tlw administration of grants for educational purposes. 
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Tobk l^-FEOERAL FUNDS AFFtOFRIATEO FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 1944-47 TO I96S-54 
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LAND43RANT COLLEGES 

The fundamentml purpose of the Morrill Act was to insure the 
development in each State of at least one college adapted to the 
educational needs of those engaged in agriculture and in industry. 
This art was signed by President Lincoln in 1862. Institutions 
established or designated to reeeive tiie Federal assistance pro- 
vided by the Morrill Act are generally known as land-grant col- 
leges and universities. 

The art authorized grants to the States of 80,000 acres of land, 
or the equivalent in scrip, for each Representative and each 
Senator. State legislatures were expected to provide sites and 
essential buildings and to make additional appropriations foi: nec- 
essary operating expenses. A provision of tiie act requires that 
monies derived from the sale of the land in each State shall con- 
stitute a perpetual and irreducible fund, the ineome from which 
is for the support of its land-grant colleges and universities. 

Additional appropriationo.r— After several land-grant poUeges 
had been in operation for a number of years, 'Mth encouragement 
and assistance from the Federal Govemmeht, the States found 
it difficult to 'support them adequately. C!onsequently, in 1890 a 
new law, the Second Morrill Act, was enacted which provided for 
annual grants of Federal funds for the land-grant colleges anid 
universities. The 1880 law provided for an initial appropriation 
of $15,000 for each State or Territory, with an increase of |1,000 
each year over the preceding year for 10 years, after which the 
annual appropriation was to be $25,000. 

4 

The Federal Government again 'came to the assistance of the 
' land-grant colleges and unin^Tsities in 1907 through the Nelson 
Amendment to the act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for th^ 1907-4>8« school ywr. This amendment 
, authorised an appropriation of $5,000 in addition to the ^,000 
' for each State and territory, with an increase of $6,000 ea^ year 
over the preceding jrear f<»r a period of 4 years, after which the 
annual amount under the amendment would eontinne to be $26,000. 
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Thus, the total amount under both the 1890 and the 1907 acta 
for each State was |60,000. 


Tob4 Vr-FEOERAL FUNDS AFPROFRIATEO FOR INSTRUCTION AT LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGES: ITSS-M 
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Further annual increases of Federal assistance for thesd col* 
leges and umversities have been provided through the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 198S as amended in 1962. This act did not make 
continuing appropriations; it authorized annual appropriations 
The act as amended provides that |1 million be appropriated 
annually for the States and Territories of Alaska and Hawaii to 
^ distributed as flat grants of $20,000 each. In addition, the law 
f^vides for the appropriation of $1,501,600 to be allocated to the 
States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in the propor- 
tion which the total population of each is to the total population 
of the States, Alaska, and Hawaii as deternjined by the last pre- 
ceding decennial census. ^ 

Amounts granted under all acts are presented in colunm 8 of 
table 4 for the 1964-66 school year and in table 9 for the 1965-66 
school year. These include the following annual grants to all 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii. Puei^ Rico, however, participates 
only in the Second Morrill Act (1890) and the Neldon Amendment 
(1907) as listed below : 

Secoody Morrill Act (1890) t264X)0 

Nebon Amendmeoi (1007) 3BJOOO 

Uniform 8tat« and Territorial Grant from tb« Bankhead- . 

Jones Act '(1035) aa amended in 1082 (not including 
Puerto Rico) ^ SOJIOO 

Total irOfiOO 

State and Territorial grants listed above are in addition to the 
annual appropriation of $1,601,600 approved under the Bankhead- 
Jones Art (1986) as amended in 1962, described in the preceding 
paragraph. 

I 

This Federal assistance for the development of agricultare and 
mechanic arts in kiffher education was started in 1862, but it was 
not until 66 years later that similar aid for vocational education 
was approved for secondary aehooU. The latter program of Fed- 
eral assistance is de^bed on page 41. 

SCHOOL SUPfORT IN PCDER>^Y APFCCTEO AREAS 

f 

School districts burdened by reductions in taxable valuations 
due to Federal ownership of .propefty and by increased enroll- 
ments arising from Federal a^vlties have continued to receive 
Federal funds for school construction and operation. In recogni- 
tion of the school finance problems facing these federally affected 
school districts, Federal funds have been allocated under the fol- 
io wing enactments : 
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blit 

88d' - 

83d _ . _ 
84th 


jsAiaaiS- ' 

’ vMSmStH 

— Public Law 948 PubHe Law 348 

— Public Law 781 Public Law 739 

—Public Law 383 Public Law 383 


Public Law 882 (84th Cong.) Amended And extended the two 
bAsic Iaws as follows ; 


Law 874 waa axtandad throufh the fiscal ytu 1087. 
cree percent abaorptioo” requirement was suspended for the 
ilOSB. 

3. ElifibUity requirementi were modiSed for. oertain tirbat of paymenti undtr 
Public Law 874. « 


4. TlUc IV of Public Law 816 wai extended throu^ the fiacal year IBM. 

5. Public Law 815 waa amended to provide retrbactive •utboriiation for 

approval of aome projecta ruled ineligible under the original etatute. 

BAn i cA ll y, the Fedend legislxtion has I'ecognized three CAtegor- 
iee (^children for'^hom the Federal Giovemment aj** y w e e partiAl 
reeponhiUlity by providing funds for educational services. These 
groups have been designated “A,” "B/’ and “C." The “A” children 
are thoee whose parents live and work on Federal property; “B** 
children are those whose parents live or work on Federal prop- 
erty/; and **C" children are those whose parents have migrated 
to an area because of Federal activity but who do not work or 
live on the Federal property. 


1 


IfdtfityfuiYics ond opsftittofi.-— Public Law 874 approved Septero- 
ber SO, 1960, authorizes the Commissioner of Fducation to 
contributions toward current school-operating expenses under cer- 
tain conditions specified in the- law. Section 2 provides for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes for real property acquired in a local school 
district by the Federal Government since 1938 if the acquisition 
amounts to 10 percent or more of the assessed valuation of all 
propi^es in the district, and if the Federal ownership constitutes 
a continuing financial burden on the local board of education. 

The law provides for payments to school districts which suffer 
a financial burden due^ to sudden and substantial increases in 
enrollments because of Federal activities. Specific formulas for 
use in determining the amounts school districts are entitled to ' 
recrive are included itt the Federal legialation. These formulas 
baaed on the number of children in the three categories 
the rate per child to be paid from Federal funds. "A” children 
Josttty Federal allocationa to the extent of the full rRte per diUd 
and children are included at half this rate. Extra payments 
are authorized for new “A” and **B” children enrolled ii) the cur- ' 
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rent year to make up for the laff in the receipt of State aid for 
such pupila where State aids are bas€^ on pupil data for a pre- 
ceding year. Payments for “C” children are limited to the actual 
deficit in local operating revenues but may not exceed the pupil 
rate for each federally connected pupil Eligibility is limited to 
school districts which have the required percents of federally 
connected pupils in attendance. 

Federal operation of schools is also authorized in this law for ^ 
Federal ba^ in the United States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico where ^ 
local ^[Mrds of education are either not able or lack jurisdiction 
to provide the required edpcational services. 

. The local contribution rate is calculated on the basis of current 
school expenditures in similar communities in the State. A mini- 
mum rate for Federal payment is provided in the law. This mini- 
mum is half the State average current expenditure i>er pupil in 
average daily attendance. ' ^ 

Average local contribution rates for par^cipating scfipol dis- 
tricts are presented in table 10 along with comparablenational 
average expenditures from local revenues: It will be ^oted that 
the local contribution rate was below the national average until 
1953-54 when the minimum rate was introduced into the Public 
Law 874 payments. Since then it has about equaled the national 
average. Finahcial assistance for maintenance and operation in 
the federally affected school districts, since the- enactment of 
Public Law 874, is summarized in table 11. 


Tobl« 10.— fER PUPIL AMOUNTS FOR CURRENT OPERATING EXPENSES CON- 
TRIIUTEO from LOCAL TAXES FOR SCHOOLS: IM04I TO I9S44S 
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Since the total amount of assistanqe due federally affected 
school districts is recalculated on the basis of a final report sub- 
mitted sifter ^e close of the year and the final Federal payment 
it adjusted to this recalculation, a part of the entitlement for 
any y^ is actually paid in the following school year. Hmce, the 
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T«bl« ir^FHXRAL ASSISTANa FOR THI MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 
SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 1*5041 TO-DECEMIER 
M. im 
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ToU* IL>FEDERAL FUNDS DISIURSED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR 
ASSISTANCE IN THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS IN 
FttERAUY AFFECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS^ 1*13-54 



caah disbunements foril960-61, 1961-52, and 1963-54 are less 
than the entitlements for these years, while the disbursements 
1962-68 and 1964-66 are greater' than the entitlements for 
these years. Details on the entitlements, State by State, and for 
individual districts may be obtained from tables included in the 
fifth annual report of the Commissioner on the ** Administration 
of Public Iawb 874 and 816*’ dated June 80, 1966. 
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Amounts disbursed to thb^verious States and Territories for 
the 6 years summarised in table 11 are reported in detail in table 
12 for the 1963-64 school year. Detailed figures for the 1954-65 
school year are listed in column 4 of table 4 except for |3, 391, 168 
paid to other Federal agencies for educating children on Federal 
properties / ^ 

School eonttructton . — Federal aid for schoolhouse construction 
in federally affected school districts was provided in title II of 
Public Law 816 approved by the Eighty-first Congress on Sep- 
tember 80, 1960. This act was designed to assist local school dis- 
tricts in erecting necessary school facilities to house enrollment 
increases brought about by the enrollment of children whose 
parents were employed in f^erally related enterprises. Continued 
increases in school enrollments in these federally affected districts 
have required the continuation of these provisions through public 
laws enacted by the Eighty-third and Eighty-fourth Congresses 

The same general pattern of requir&nents foF eligibility and 
criteria for determining Federal allocations as is contained in 
Public Law 874 has been foUawed in the administration of Public 
Law 816. Eligibility under title III of the amended act is based 
upon the increase in membership of federally connected children 
during the period from June 1964 to June 1966 and the rate per 
pupil is computed in terms of the average per pupil' cost of con- 
structing the minimum school facilities. Amounts authorized are 
computed in accordance with a formula based upon varying per- 
centage payments for “A’», “B”, and **C” children. Funds approved 
for projects cannot exceed the amount needed to provide mini- 
mum school facilities for pupils who otherwise would have no 
school housing. 

The law requires the Commissioner of Education to rank con- 
struction projects in the order of relative urgency of need when 
appropriated fuhds are insufficient to pay the Federal share"^ of 
the cost of approvable projects. This is accomplished through a 
priority index that, is based upon the percent of federally con- 
nected pupils and the percent of unhoused children, not to exceed 
the former percent, in each district. 

A new title IV contained in Public Law 246 of the Eighty-third 
Congress, approved by the President on August 8, 1968, author- 
izes the constriction of school facilities in needy school districts 
which have been unable tq qualify for funds under Public Law 
816 because school enrollments have not increased since 1989, but 
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which hAve larRe numbers of school children who reside on Fed- 
Such districts are chiefly those that educate chil- 
d^|g|esiding on tax-exempt Indian lands in the Western States. 

A total of 940 federally affected school districts qualifled for 
approximately $392,600,000 of Federal funds as authorized by the 
original legislation in Public Law 816. Congress appropriated 
sufficient funds prior to July 1962 to allocate $293,804,178 to 740 
districts having the higher priorities. In May 1964 C9ngress ap- 
propriated an additional $66,000,000 to apply on unpaid entitle- | 
ments. Due to the lack of sufficient appropriations, a priority i 
system was required and the projects approved were limited to 
funds required to provide minimum facilities for 90 nereent of 
the unhoused children, although the law anthorized\ complete 
school facilities. All eligible districts which had unhoused pupilg 
according to the formula received Fedeiid funds. 

Under the new title III of Public Law .816, appUcatjons have 
been received pursuant toj2 author^ations. Public Law 246 and 
Public Law 781, both Eighty-third Congress. A total of 778 school 
districts made application under the Public Law 246 authorization 
which expired June 80, 1964, and 629 were eligible for Federal ^ 
funds. As of January 1, 1956, a total of 769 schoor district had 
made application under the Public Law 731 authorization which 
expires J une 80, 1966, and 466 have been found eligible. 

A 6-year summary of disbursements for the constrqction of 
school facilities under these authorizations is presented in talkie 
18. Table 14 gives the number of projects in the States and 
Territories for which Federal funds were reserved by August 31, 

T.W. l3.^.fE0fRAL ASSISTANCE POR'tHE CONSTHUCTION OF SCHOOL FADU- 
TIES IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED SCHOQL DISTRICTS AND ON FEDERAL PROA 
ERTIES AND TEMPORARY lUILDINGS IN CERTAIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS: I9S04I ' 

TO I9S44I 
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TobI# I4_4EEDERAL FUNDS RESCRVFO FOR TH£ STATES AND TERRITORIIS AS OF 
-AUGUST II. ITS5. FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL FAQUTIB IN FED- 

ERALLY AFFECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, AND FUNDS DISIURSHli 190041 TO 
I9544S 
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1966, for the construction of school facilities in federally affected 
school districts. Also given, are the amounts disbursed during the 
flrst 8 years of operation; as weU as the amounts disbunied during 
the 1968-64 and 1964-56 school years. The table indicates that 
2,728 school constructi^ projects have been included in this pix^ 
gram and that these 'projects for federally affected school dis-’ 
tricts are located in all the 48 States and 8 of the outlying parts 
of the United States. State>by-State disbursements for the 1964- 
66 school year are listed in column 6 of the summary table 4. 

Some.of the funds authorized by Public Laws 816 and 246 are 
not allocated to school districts but, under sections 204 and 810, 
are used for the cona^ction of school facilities on Federal bases 
where no local educational agency can accept responsibility for 
the education of pupi^ residing on these bases. Another section 
of the law provides for the construction of temporary school facil- 
ities, for children whose attendance in the schools of the district 
will be of temporary duration. A summary of Federal funds re- 
served for these consthtction projects on Federal properties and 
for temporary faciUties in certain school districts from the begin- 
ning of the program in 1961 to August 81, 1966, is given in Ubie 
16., As indicated in column 2 of the table, funds were reserved 
for a total of 176 projects of these kinds to be constructed entirely 
with Federal funds. 
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Tables 18, 14, and 16 provide information concerning funds re> 
served and funds disbursed. Both kinds of | information are essen- 
tial in view of the length of time requir^ to meet the Federal 
obligations on the projects. After a construction proj^t'^is ap- 
proved and the funds reserved, payments are made as the con- 
struction proj^^'esses. Reports on progress which" permit partial 
Federal payinents are made by the engineering staff of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. This gradual release of Federal 
funds as the construction progresses will explain why the dis- 
bursements are less than the amount reserved. 

SCHOOL FACIUTIES SURVEY ^ 

By 1946, school districts in many States were experiencing 
emergency conditions in housing their children. The situation was 
due to a combination of^ factors, such as deferred school construc- 
tion during tiie depression and war periods, ‘short supply of 
building materials, high construction costs, s<^ool district reor- 
ganization, inadequate methods of financing ‘construction, popula- 
tion mobility, and especially the unprecedented increase in the 
schobl-age population. 

In response to this critical situation and the convicti^ that 
conditions Would become more acute through the i^60’s. Public 
Law 816 (81st Gong.) was approved on September 23, 1960. Title 
I of this law authorized the appropriation of $8,000,000 to— 

. . . uaist the several States to inventory existing school facilities, to survey 
the need for the construction of additionaf facilities in relation to the dis> 
tnbution of school population to develop State plans for school construction 
programs, and to study the adequacy of State and local resources available 
to meet school facilities requirements. 

Under this legislation, the <^ce of Education was authorized 
to use the appropriation “for making payn^ents to the States 
whose applications for funds for carrying out such purposes have 
been approved.” The act defined a “State” to include the uhits, 
listed in column 1 of table 16. Allotments to the States were made 
in proportion to their school-age populations; and, within these 
allotments, each State was entitled to receive no 'more than 60 
percent of its expenditures in > making a school facilities survey 
pursuant to the act. The survey programs within the States weze 
State surveys, planned and conducted by the State school ofilcials 
in cooperation with the Office of Education. To facilitate the 
gathering of information from the States, the surv^ teas divided 
into two phases: (1) The first or status phas^ and (2) the second 
or long-range planning phase. 
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TabI* l*r-PEDERAt FUNDS. AUOTTED AND EXPENDED FOR THE SCHOOL FACIL. 

(TIES SURVEY: I9S0-SI TO I963-S4 
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The Office of Education coordinated the surveys in the several 
States and prepared reports concerning the findings for Congress, 
in addition to preparing news releases and testifying before Con- 
gress relative to public-school facilities. The four purvey reports 
issued by the Office of Education are : 

First Progress Report, School Fadlities Survey. OflBce of Education, Federal 
Security Agehcy. Washington, U. 8. Oqyemment Printing OflSce, 1062. 

Second Progreas Report, School Facilities Survey! Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1062. 

Report of the Status Phase of the Sdiool Facilities Survey. Office of E!du- 

• cation. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1063. 

Report of the l^ng Range P lannin g Phasif of the 8cho<d Facilities Survey. 
Office of Education, Departpaent of Health, Education, and Welfare. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1055. 

Data for 26 States were included in the first progress report, 
37 States in the second progress report, 43 States in the status- 
phase report, and detailed information is presented in the long- 
range planning phase report for S3 States. The status report 
presented an inventory and indicated the need for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities as of September 1952. The 
long-range report summarized the projected plans of the States 
for a 6-year school construction program to accommodate the 
estima^ 1969-60 public elementary and secondary school en- 
rollment 

The Eighty-third Congress rescinded that part of the $3 million 
appropriation which remained unexpended from -the Treasury of 
the United States on December^l, 1963; however, funds paid 
to the States by that date were available for use by the States 
through June 30, 1964. Unexpended balances of Federal funds in 
possession- of the^States on June 30,^964, were returned to the 
United States Treasury. | 

Amounts allotted to the States are' listed in coldhfiti 2 of table 
16. These allotments tptal $3 million.V However, the funds were 
not accepted by all the States. Nebras^ and the Virgin Islands 
participated in the survey, but did not use any Federal fimds in 
the program. Eight States (Idaho, Missouri, New York^^uth 
Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia) 
did not participate in the nationwide su^ey. 

Title I of Public l^w 816 required |mat<^ng funds to be pro- 
vided by the Statra to the extent of the' amounts contributed 
from the Federal appropriation. Stal^ expenditures for personnel 
in State departments of educatioti working on the survey were 
regarded as partially meeting this matching requirement. The 
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States participatinir in the survey reported a total expenditure of 
f 1,800,262 of Federal funds, and a total expenditure of $2,187,802 
of State funds and services in conducting the surveys. It is under- 
stood that additional State funds were expended on these sur- 
veys, but for purposes of making an adequate financial report to 
the OflSce of Education it was not necessary to give details con- 
cerning State expenditures that exceeded the amount of the Fed- i 
eral assistance. Amounts of Federal and State funds expended on ! 
these school facilities surveys are listed in columns 4 and 5 of 
table 16. 

m 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 authorized the 
first Federal funds for vocational education of less-than-coUege 
grade. Additional funds were appropriated by the George-Reed 
Act of 1929, the George-Ellzey Act of 1934, the George-Deen Act 
of 1936, and the George-Barden Act of 1946. Public Law 462 
(81st Gong.) extended the benefits of the George-Barden Act to 
the Virgin Islands. For tUs report, Federal funds distributed 
under Ihese various authorizations have been grouped and re- 
ported under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Barden Acts. 

The Smith-Hughes Act . — ^TTiis act provides for Federal coopera- 
tion with the States in the promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, trades and industries, home economics, and the prep- 
aration of teachers of vocational subjects. Allotments to the 
States are made in the proportions which the State populations 
bear to the total population of the United States, not including 
the outlying possessions. These appropriations include $3,000,000 
for salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects, allotted to the States in the proportion which the rural 
population of each State bears to the total rural population of 
the United States; $3,000,000 for salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economics and industrial subjects, allotted to the States in 
the proportion which the urban population of each State bears 
to the total urban population of the United States; and $1,000,000 
for training teachers of vocational subjects, allotted to the States 
in the proportion which the total population of each State bears 
to the total population of the United States. The act also provides 
m minimum allotment of $10,000 annually to each State for eadi 
of the three purposes and appropriates additional sums of $27,000, 
$60,000, and $90,000, respectively, or as much thereof as may be, 
needed, to guarantee the minimums. The Tnayim^tn sum of the 
appropriations available to the States annually is $7,167,000. 
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Hawaii and Puerto Rico also participate in the benefits of the 
Smith-Hughes Act the law of 1924 for Hawaii authorised that 
$80,000 be appropriated annually, and the law of 1981 authorized 
that $106,000 b^ appropriated annually for Puerto Rico to be used 
in accordance With the terms of the Smith-Hughes law. 

A State or Territory desiring to participate in the benefits of 
the Smith-Hughes Act is required to accept by an act of its legis- 
lature the provisions of the act, to appoint the State Treasurer 
as custodian 6f the Federal appropriations, and to designate or 
create a State board for vocational education. The State board is 
required to prepare plans for vocational education to be submitted 
to the Office of Education showing how the Federal, State and 
local funds for this program will be expended in the State. The 
State board is also required to prepare and submit an annual 
report showing how funds were used and what work was accom- 
plished. .All States, the District of Colutaibia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are now operating programs 
in vocational education. 


The George-Barden Act . — ^Annual appropriations for the fur- 
ther development of vocational education in the several States 
and Terijtories are authorized in this act. These funds are made 
available for administration, supervision, teacher training, voca- 
tional instruction and guidance, establishing programs for appren- 
tices, and for the purchase or rent of equipment and the purchase 
of supplies for vocational instriictiou* 


The George-Barden Act authorizes maximum amounts which 
may be appropriated and allocated to the States and Territories 
for each field of vocational education. These include (1) $10,000,- 
000 for vocational agricdftiire to be allotted on the basis of farm 


population, (2) $8,000,000 for home economics to be allotted on 
the basis of rural population, (8) $8,000,000 for trade and indus- 


trial educatio i to be allotted on the basis of nonfarm population, 
and (4) $%5( 0,000 for vocational education in distributive occirf 
pations to be! allotted on the basis of total population. This act 
also provides that no State or Territory shall receive less thoTi 
-$40,000 per year for the first three fields of vocational education, 
nor less than $16,000 for the fourth one. 


The 1946 law does not provide for a special allocation for 
teacher training. However, the funds may be used for teacher 
training, as well as for various other items associated with the 
vocational education program in the act provided they are incorpo- 
rated in the approved State plan. 
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Allotments under both adts . — Federal funds expended durinff 
the 1964-66 school year and allotted for the 1966-^ school year i 
are presented in table 17. Detailed amounts expended by the 
States and Territories in 1964-66 are included in column 6 of the 
summary table 4 and amounts allotted, for the 1966-66 school 
year are listed in table 19. A summary of the amounts al- 
lotted to the States a^rTerritories over the past 10 years 
is shown in table 18. Inirther details concerning the amounts 
expended undw the several authorizations can be obtained from 
the Division of Vocational Education of the Office of Education. 

Since these programs of vo^tional education are encouraged 
and promoted by Federal appropriations, it is interesting to note 
the total amount expended annually for vocational. education. 
PubUc laws require doUar-for-dollar matching of Federal funds 
with State or loca\ funds. This implies that at least 138,638,830 
of State and local funds will he expended in the 1966-66 school 
year on vocational education programs that receive this amount 
of Federal assistance. The Division of Vo^tional Education 
ports that more than $134 million of State and local funds were 
expended in the 1964-66 school year on the vocational education 
programs which are supported in part through Federal funds. 
This would make a tot^ expenditure of over $164 million for 
these vocational ^ucation programs in 1964-66 school year, of 
which about 18.6. percent was provided from the Federal appro- 
priation. The proportion suppli^ from State and local sources has 
bem increasing t^ugh the years. ^ 
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TobI# 19.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES -AND TERRITORIES FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF LESS-THAN^LLEGE GRADE: IHS4R 



programs' at eoucauqnal institutions 

The AmericRQ Printing House for the Blind, Galleudet College, 
and Howard University are three educational institutions which 
receive assistance from congressional appropriations. The funds 
are administered by the Department of health. Education, and 
Welfare, and reports .of operation are made annualtyto the l^re> 
tary. However, these thwe educational enterprises are operated 
as semipublic institutions under the direct control of private cor- 
porations, and the Federal appropriations should be regarded as 
payments for services rendered to the Federal Government 

AMERICAN FEINTING HOUSE FOR THE lUND 
The American Printing House for tlm Blind is a national, non- 
profit institution located at Louisville, Ky, Its primary purpose is 
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to supply edocationanxMks, materials, and tangible appa^tus for 
the blind for schools and classes operating in all the States and 
Territories. The sponsorship of the Federal Goveminent for this 
part of its work was originally established through- the act -of 
i879 “To Promote the Education of the Blind.*' T^ first act ap- 
propriated 110,000 per year. In 1919 the appropriation was in- 
creased to 160,000; in 1927 to |76,000; and in 1987 to $125,000. 
In May 1962 Ihe authorising act was increased to $260,000, but 
only'^16,000 of the full authortsation was appropriated for the 
1964-56 school year and $284,000 for 1966-66. 

« 

Under the fiscal supervision of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the institution provides the individual States 
ydth educational materials for children attending schools and 
classes for the blind. The American Printing House for the Blind 
expends its Federal funds only for the paymtBnt of production 
costs of books and apparatus for the education of the bUnd. Allot- 
ments of materials to the States for the education of the blind 
are then made on the basis of allocations determined in relation 
to the number of blind students. 

State and local institutions for the Mind use materials to the 
extent of these allotments and are permitted to .purchiuM addi- 
tional materials produced by the American Printing House for 
the Blind. These additional materials are supplied at cost 

Amounts allotted to the States and Territories for the 1964^ 
school year are given in column 7 of the summary table 4. Fed- 
eral appropriations'for the American Printing House for the Blind 
for the past 10 years are listed in table 20, and in table 21 the 
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State-by-State allotments for the' 1966-66 school year sire listed. 
No allotments are reported in table 21 for Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont and Wyoming. Quotas for 
these States are included in allotments to other States since blind 
chiMrm in these States are attending schools or classes in other 
SUtes and, consequently, are counted in |lloe%tioDS to the neigh* 
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boring States. In Delaware, the allocations are only for preschool 
children since the older children in prinuuy and secondary grades 
. attend schools for the blind outside ^e State of Delaware. 

Information fbr these tables has been provided by the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky. 

S9 

Table 21,^-FEDERAL EXPENDITURES fOR MATERIALS AND APPARATUS MADE IT 
THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOt THE RUND AND ALLOTTED TO INSTI- 
TUndHS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE lUNO IN THE STATES AND TERRITOMISt 
ItSMi 



6ALLAU0ET COLLEGE 


This educational institution, formerly designated as the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, was incorporated under an act, of Con- 
gress dated February 16, 1867. In 1864, President Linooln ajK 
proved an act relating to the institution which authorized it to 
grant degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. Since that time. 
Congress has frequently reconsidered and improved the status of 
■ the institution. It has also provided annual appropriations for cur- 
rent operating expenses and for the construction of essential 
buildings. The college now has 26 buildings and is located in ihe 
District of Columbia. ^ 

The institution, at the present time, is operated primarily for 
the purpose of affording higher education to deaf persons. In addi- 
tion, it offers an* educational program fron\ the kindergarten 
through prephration for college entrance for all students from the 
District of ^lumbia ifhb are so deaf as t0 be unable to progress 
satisfactorily in schopls for hearing students. The latter depart- 
ment, known as the KtniUM School, .also serves as a laboratory 
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school for teachers training in the college, including those in the 
Graduate Department of Education, which offers a master's de- 
gree and a professional diploma in the education of the deaf to 
students with normal hearing. Gallaudet College, in its under- 
graduate department, offers the associate's degree after 2 years 
of study and % bachelor's degree in the liberal arts and sciences. 
The Preparatory Department provides the senior year of high . 
school for students who are unable to obtain it in the State schools 
for the deaf. 

For the 1956-66 school year, a total of 76 children are in at- 
tendance in the Kendall SchooL Of this number, 62 are from the 
District of Columbia. Total enrollment in the college is SOS with 
students from 4S States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 7 
foreign countries. In table 22 are listed the amounts of Federal 
funds appropriated for current operating expenses and for new 
construction over the past 10 years. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


In 1867, this institution was established and located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is operated under a self-perpetuating Board 
of Trustees as a semipublic institution compriring an undergradu- 
ate college; eight professional schools including Medicine, Den-* 
tistry. Pharmacy, Engineering and Architecture, Music, Social 
Work, Lawi and Religion; knd a graduate school offering the 
doctorate degree in Chemistry, and the master's degree in seve^ 
fields. The College of Medicine is associated with Freedmen's 
Hospital which adjoins the University campus. Federal funds 
may not be used In support of the School of Religioa 
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During the 1954-56 school year, the University enrolled 4,458 
students coming from 42 States, the District of Columbia, 80 for- 
eign countries, 10 island possessions of the Brit^ West Indies, 
and 4 United States possessions. Students of the Institution are 
served by a faculty of 469 teachers of whom 191 are on a part- 
time b as i s. More thiQi half of the approximately 18,209 graduates 
are engaged in the teaching profession. . 

Federal fun|p appropriated for Howard University for the past 
10 years are Jlben in table 28. These figures represent only the 
portions that are provided by the Federal Government Additional 
income is derived from endowments, gifts and grants, student 
fees, and other sources as is customary in all universities. The 
total annual budget for current operations is approximately 
86,600,000. / 

" In recent years, Howard University has been engaged in a 
program of plant renovation and expansion. Columns 6 andv6>f 
table 28 present infor^tion about Federal funds appropriated 
for construction. All data in this table were obtained from the 
University. 
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^ PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, laboratory specialists, and public 
health personnel participate in educ^Uional programs sponsored 
by .the United States Public Health I Service of the Department 
of HealtlL Educa&on, and Welfare. These prograips are devoted 
to the d^elopment of additional areas pf information, to the 
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' further prepmtion of health personnel, and to the diasemiilation 

of information about conditions that affect the public health. 

* 

Among the several educational programs of the Public Health 

Service* ' seven are described. These include the grants used hy 
the States for the further education of State and' local public 
health personnel, services of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engi- . 
neering^Center at Cincinnati, services of the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center at Atlanta, public health research fellowships, public * 
health service traineeshliM and training grants, and training pro- 
grams of the^Division^f Indian Health and Division of Hospitals 
Ebcpenditures for tiiose programs totaled almost |15 million in 
1954-55 and are estimated at approximately |19 million for 
19 ^ 6 . 


I 


GRANTS TO STATK USH) FOR THE EDUCATION 

OF FUWJC HEALTH PERSONNEL ^ 

The programs of Education sponsored by the State health 
agencies and using Federal grant-in-aid funds are not new. They 
beghn with the enactment of title VI of the Federal Social Security 
Act in i9S6. Part of the funds appropriated each year for the, 
extension of public health services has been used for personnel 
training in order to improve the quality of State ahd local health 
services to' the general public. The training programs afford^ the 
' trainees opportunities to extend their technical and scientific 
knowledge so they can be more effective in the positions to which 
they are 'assign^. Through orientation and on-the-job training 
programs, public health personnel keep in step with changes and 
progressive developments in the practice of public health. 

^ I^e selection of personnel for sponsored training from the pro- 
‘^e^onal or technically trained ranks is left to the discretion of 
the State health officer. Types of persons trained include: physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, lalMratory workers, sanitation personnel, 
and'Othef persons who are, or are to be, employed in ofiidal 
'State, xQunty, or local health programs. Also, this group includes 
some who are not onployed by an official health agency but who 
will, as a result of the draining, render services to public health 
programs. At the present time the personnel receiving sponsored 
training must fall into^l of the 8 following pay and sdlowance 
criteria: (1) Those who receive stipends instead of regularly es- 
tablished salaries, (2) ;dK>se who receive salaries but have been 
relieved of their regular duties for the training period, and (8) 
those for whom only tuition and travel expenses are paid. Spon- 
sored training may be either accredited or'nonaccredite^ 
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Accredited training.— CoMreen include academic classroom in- 
struction or approved hospital, clinic, or field training for which 
a university gives credit toward a degree. Short university work- 
shop classes which are credited toward a degrro are also classified 
as accredited training. 

Notiaecredited fraimng.— This training is not recognised by a 
university u contributing toward a degree. It includes supervised 
e^rience in health departoients, hospitals, or clinics. Also classi- 
• nonaccredited training are refresher course*, short special- 
ity hospital and clinic courses, such as those conducted in the 

I' t«bercul«Ue, obrtetrice, tnd general 

pubbc health field practice* 

Field training for Federal, State, and local public health work- 
ere in the various health programs has been afforded through the 
utilization of local health departments and other selected installa- 
bons as centers for further training. These health centers have 
the necessary facilities for conducting planned field training for 
one or more occupational groups of public health workers. 

In table 24 are listed the amounts used by the States and Ter- 
rito^ for these trainifi^' activities for 1963-64 and 1954-66 
and the amounta budgeted for 1966-66. Details for the 1964-66 
syool year are included in column 8 of the summary table 4 
Thye figure^ are given as reported to the Public Health Service 
by State health departments, and other State agencies participat- 
ing in grants administered by the PubUc Health Service. They 
include the ^rtions of the grants used fipr educational' purposes. 
Amounts do not represent the total expenditures for education 
si^ it ijjtnown that funds spent for training are sometimes 
M regular charges to the specialized program rather 
than identified separately as amounts for educational projects. 

KOBCar A. TAFT sanitA*y enoineeiung center 

Thia center, with headcjuarters in Cinci^ati, Ohio, is the unit 
of the PubUc Health Service withj^rimary responsibility for the 
conduct of researoh and investigations in the field of environment- 
al saniUtion. In solving environmental health problems, the center 
utiU^ a wide variety of specialized competencies, including mi- 
crobiol , physicists, chemists, engineers, and medical doctors. 


Trai _ activities covering the fields of immunity air pollu- 
tion, milk and food sanitation, radiological health, water supply 
and water pollutioiit and public health aspects of dvil defense 
are conducted in the center. These training programs offer short 
courses in the abov^ areas designed to increase the proficiency of 
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T«bU 24^UMJC HEALTH SERVICE GRANTS USED lY STATES AND TURITORifS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVmES: I9«344 TO im44 
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practicing professional personnel Courses are conducted both in 
the center and in the various States. Also, more specialised 
courses are offered on such topics as the Membrane Filter Tech- 
nique in Sanitary Bactenology, Fluoride Analysis, Food Sanita- 
tion, Air Pollution Atmospheric Sampling and Analysis, En- 
vironmental Radiation Sanitation, Problems of Radioactivity in 
Waterworks, and Sanitary Engineering Practices in Civil Defense 
Disaster. 

The technical training courses are designed for professional 
personnel from State and local health departments. State control 
agencies, the Public Health Service, and other governmental upita. 
Industrial jrepresentatived who are cooperating with these agen- 
cies are also eligible to attend. In addition, arrangements are 
made for special training for foreign public health specialists. 

To recognize the growing peacetime applications of nuclear 
energy, the radiological health training is designed to acquaint 
public health workers with the significance of ionizing ra^ation, 
the health hazards attendant on their use and existence" in the , 
environment, and methods of minimising or protecting against 
such hazards. 
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A new series of courses was instituted in 1966 for the training 
of sanitary engineer reserve offi^rs of all the military services 
and those of the Public Health Service. ' 

Table 25 gives the number of formal courses and the number of 
individuals trained from 1961-52 through 1966-56. The number 
of individuals trained in formal courses is divided into State and 
local h^lth personnel, foreign personnel, and others. Principal 
poops included % the latter category are institutional personnel, 
individuals from the staffs of scientific foundations, a number 
from the Defense Departnient, from other. Federal departments, 
and from industry. The participation of Federal and industrial 
personnel is usually incidental to programs organized for State 
and local personnel making application Yor a particular course. 

Table 26 report the Federal funds allotted to thi? center’s 
traimng programs for the past 6 years. An increase in funds for 
civil defense trmning is largely responsible for the increase noted 
in 1966-66. The estimates given in tables 26 and 26, based on 
activity so far thiffyear and the plans for the remainder of the 
y^, were provided by the ^iublic Health Service of the Depart- 
J’ ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TabU. 25.— NUMBER OF FORMAL COURSES OFFERED BY THE ROBERT A. TAFT 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 

This center located at Atlanta, Ga., is a division of the Public 
Health Service. Two types of sponsored training are offered and 
they are described under laboratory training and field training. 

Laboratory training . — These courses are offered to all grades 
of employed laboratory personnel of State and local health de- 
partments to develop accuracy and dependability in the diagnostic 
, ability of professional laboratory workers ; to acquaint them with 
the b^t methods and apparatus available for each procedure^to 
familiarize them with the basic principles underljring each^tep; 
and to allow for interchange of ideas and discussion of pr<^ems 
with other students in group seminar^ These courses are de- 
signed to improve the quality of diagnostic work by intensive re- 
fresher training in laboratory specialties with emphasis on newer 
developments; and on the practical aspects of diagnostic labora- 
tory procedures. 

Field training , — The objectives of this activity are (1) to pro- 
vide practical field training to State and local public health per- 
sonnel in general health theories;^^tandard8, techniques, and prac- 
tices, to enable them to perform their duties more adequately, to* 
assist in training' other State personnel, and to assume greater 
responsibilities in the investigation and control of diseases aidi 
(2) to provide demonstration and consultation' services to StatS 
for assisting them in the development and improvement of iSate 
Public Health Training Programs or to encourage them to estab- 
lish and operate their own training programs. Emphasis is placed 
on trainingJn new or improved methods of disease control. . 

The number of courses offered, number of trainees and Federal 
funds expended for the two training programs for the past 4 years 
are giyen in table 27. ^ « 

TobU 27.--NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED. NUMBER OF TRAINEES AND FEDERAL > 
FUNDS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE CENTER: 1951-52 TO 1954-55 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The Public Health Service has established a series of (1) pre> 
doctoral, (2) postdoctoral, and. (3) special fellowships to encour- 
age promising students and scholars from the United States in 
careers of research in the medical and allied fields. These research 
fellowship programs are supported from funds appropriated by 
the Congress to the National Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service. ^ 

Public Health Service refi^M^h fellowships may carry any one 
of the following designatidi^' depending upon the Institute or 
Division that provides the funds to- support the Fellow: Division 
of Research Grants, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, National Cancer Institute, National Institute of Dental Re- 
search, National Institute of Mental Health, National Institute 
of Allergy anc) Infectious Diseases, and Division of Nursing 
Resources. 

I 

The research Fellows may undertake their studies in any quali- 
fied institution in the United States, including governmental 
. research laboratories, appropriate for the specific t}rpe of training 
elected by the Fellow. Studies may be undertaken at institutions 
outside the United States only when satisfactory evidence is pro- 
vided that the type or quality of training sought cannot be ob- 
tained in this country. 

• Federal funds expended for research fellowships through the 
programs of the National Institutes of Health for the past 6 years 

are given in colunm 4 of table 28. 

• ^ 

V 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVia TRAINEESHIPS' 

AND TRAINING GRANTS 

In recognition of the critical need for additional personnel well 
qualified in- matters pertaining to health, the Federal Government 
trough the Public Health Service has established two types of 
training awards in order to stimulate such training: (1) direct 
traineeships recommended on a competitive basis by review 
boards of the Public Health Service, and paid directly by a month- 
ly Federal check to the trainee; and (2) indirect traineeships 
awarded by a local institution, and paid by that institution util^ 
ing funds provided in a training grant for this purpose. 

Both types of traineeships are currently awarded by the Na- 
V tional Cancer Institute, the National Heart Institute, the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Disease, and the National 
institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, while only the 
second or indirect type is awarded by the National Institute of 
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Mental Health. Federal funds expended for traineeships and train- 
ing grants through the programs of the National Institutes of 
Health for the past 6 years are given in column 6 of table 28. 

ALLOTTED FOR TRAINING AND FOR RESEARCH FEL- 
LOWSHIPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE: 1951-52 TO 1955-55 
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DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTH 

A formal training program for practical nurses is conducted 
by the Division of Indian Health at training schools located at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Mt. Edgecumbe, Alaska. Table 
29 gives the number of students in attendance, the number of 
staff members, and the expenditures for. 1965-66 in the two 
training schools. 

Once each year, the training school at Phoenix, Ariz., also 
conducts a 6-week orientation and training course for sanitation 
aids and sanitarians who are employed at field locations of the 
Division of Indian Health. Twenty-seven students attended the 
course in October 1966. 

Training for the preparation of dental technicians and dental 
assistants is offered at the Alaska Native Health School in Alaska 
and at the BIA Intermountain School, Brigham City, Utah. The 
Indian boys and girls who complete this training are eligible to 
work with dental officers and on dental preventive units upon the 
completion of their training. ^ 

Tabu 29;-PERSONNEL AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR TRAINING OF PRAQICAL 
NURSES FOR INDIAN RESERVATIONS: 1955-56 
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DIVISION OF HOSPItXlS ^ y / 

At the Public Health Service Hospital, Baltimore, Md.^^^^ning 
in medical record library science is ofTe^ qualified collet stu- 
dents. The course consists of 50 weeks of instruction and practice • 
in medical record theory, procedures, and management. Formal 
lectures, individual conferences, laboratory work, and other re- 
lated activities are included in this training. At the present time, 
there are 7 students and 38 staff members participating in this 
training program. Quarters and subsistence are made available 
to these students. 

Educational opportunities are made available to patients at the 
Carville, La., Leprosarium. Three teachers are employed at a total 
annual salary of $14,520 per annum. At present, about 50 patients 
attend classes and receive elementary through high-school instruc- 
tion, depending u{^n their needs. Adult education is included in 
this program. • " 

The Division of Hospitals also provides clinical training at 
Freedmen’s Hospital for approximately 108 student nurses en- 
rolled at Howard University. There are 27 staff memben^ at the 
hospital employed exclusively for the training program. 

Surplus property utilization 

As World War II was*<lrawing to a close. Congress enacted the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 for the purpose of setting up an 
orderly procedure to dispose of the huge stockpiles of property 
no longer necessary for defense. In the enactment of this legis- 
lation, Congress recognized that quantities of Government-owned 
property, no longer needed for defense purposes, could be effec- 
tively utilized by schools and other public institutions. According- 
ly, sTatutory provision was made in the act tp provide for transfer 
of surplus property by donation or public b^efit discount to tax- 
supported and tax-exempt nonprofit educational institutions. This 
legislation expanded the provisions of existing law whereby the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy were permitted 
to donate specific categories of property to. schools, and colleges.^ 

. It also resulted in the establishment «f the Surplus Property Uti- 
lization Program in the United States Ofllce of Education. 

In order to coordinate the orderly transfer df surplus property,. 
State agencies for surplus property were created. Later, in appre- . 
ciation. of the value of the donation program and the desire qn 
the part of the States to expand the benefits accruing; to educa- 
tional institutions through the utilization of Federal surplus prop- 
erty, Public Law 889, Eightieth Congress, was enacted. The func- ' 
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tions under this law were incorporated in the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. Public Law 839 author- 
izedtthe Departments of War and Navy to ddnate their surplus 

property to educational institutions for unrestricted educational 
use. 

^While the surplus property programs were initially established 
to deal with war surpluses, it was recognized by educational insti- 
tutions and by Congress that there would always be a large ^uan- 
my of surplus property generating in normal Fedei‘al housekeep- 
ing processes. For this reason, the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Servidbs Act of 1949 carried sections providing tor this 
progr^ to be continued on a permanent basis. This law, under 
special sections, provided that property of any executiv^r agency 
could be donated or transferred to tax-supported and private non- 
profit tax-exempt educational institutions. ' 

Public Law 764, approved September 1960, broadened the 
sc^e of the surplus property program to provide for the dona- 
tidh pf surplus personal property to tax-supported and W-exempt 
medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, and health centers in addi- 
tion to schools, school systems, colleges, and’ universities. In 
accordance with these new provisions, the States reorganised their 
war sui^lus property agencies so as to provide a permanent orl 
ganization to cooperate with, the Federdl office in achieving the 
equitable distribution of Federal surplus property. . ! 

S^on after the outbreak of the Korean War, the Department 
of Defense and the General Services Administration issued in- , j 
structions stating that all declarations of excess personal property 
tten in process would be reviewed so as to assure that no property 
vitally needed for defense purposes would be released. A critical 
review of requirements by military agencies and a concerted effort 
in the prosecution of the War, reduced the amount of donible 
propeitV to approximately $42,000,000 during the 1961-62 school 
year. The impact of the Korean War on liie surplus property 
program was most severely felt during the month of November 
1961, when only slightly more* than $1,000,000 of personal propl 
erty was donated. In succeeding months a gradual increase in 
the amount, of property available for donation was noted, and 
with the conclusion of thd Korean War and a renewed emphasis 
on dispofcls, a tremendous increase in the amount of property 
available for transfer or donation to jJtiblic health and educational 
institutipns has been apparent. * 

sumus WRSONAL WOPESTY 

Federal personal property is made available for allocation and 
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donation to tax-supported and nonprofit tax-exempir school sys- 
tems, colleges and universities, hospitals, clinics, medical institu- 
tions, and health centers before it can be offer^ for sale to the 
general public. This program is administered by the Secretary of. 
^ealth, Education, and Welfare-'hnder authority of the Federal 
Property and Administration ServicdrAct of 1949, as amfended. 

Items for donation are classified as surplus personal property 
as they become surplus to the needs of the Federal Government 
because of oversupply, obsolescence, and the changing require- 
ments of the military, political, and international situations. 
There is hardly an item such as would normally be procured by 
public health or educational institutions which has not been avail- 
able in some measure for donation to tfiese eligible institutijgns 
through the surplus property donation program. 

During the past. several y^rs, approximately 86 percent of the 
supplies made available as surplus property have originated in 
the military agencies within the Depai^ent of Defense. Items 
declared surplus may be -new and approj^iate in every way for 
use in a school or hospital, but surplus t<^the needs of the mili- 
tary. Also, used ^ipment may fall bilow me performance stand- ‘ 
ards required by the Military,' but still rekin utilization value 
in whole or in part for within a school. 

Sucl^ property .as is determined by tl^e^epartment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to be useful and necessary for educational 
or public health purposes, is allocated to the Various State agen- 
cies for surplus property for distribution by donation to eligible 
Institutions within the respective States. At present, there is a' 
duly recognized State agency for surplus property in dach State, 
Territory,’ and pos^sion of the Unit^ Stated with the exception 
of Idaho. 

Tremendous quantities of surpluses were transferred by dona- 
tion to schools during the years immediately following World War 
II. T^e outbreak of the Korean hostilities, however, caused the 
Government to re-evaluate properties normally determined to be ’ 
surplus and to utilize Federal property to a maximum. Therefore, 
the . impact of the Korean situation caused both the quantity and 
the quality of surplus property suitable for donation to be re- 
duced markedly. Concentrate efforts were made by the military 
departments, in cooperation with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, knd Welfare, and the State agencies for surplus property,, 
to recapture or recover for use in the defense effort useable items 
of pre^ously donated property. Special programs of repossession 
Were organized. Fundb to finance the recapture of property were 
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madiavwUble to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by the Department of Defense. As a result of these pro-. 
’ approximately $6 million worth' of machine tools, |2 mil- 

lion worth of electronics, and ?2 million worth of miscellaneous 
Items of personal property were recovered from educational in- 
^tutions and State agency warehouses for utilization in the 
Korean defensive effort 

^ollowinl the termination of hostilities in Korea, the Govern- 
ment renew^ its efforts to close out or terminate its emergency 
defend establishments and reduce inventories to realistic peace- 
time levels. Consequently, there has been a substantial increase 
of surplus proper^ available for donation. 

SuWtantially increased amounts of donable property were 
transferred during the 1963-64 and 1964-66 school years. How- 
* ever, because of the Stock Fund regulation issued by the Depart- 
ment of Defense early in 19H property was transferred into 
spwial Stock Fund accounts which in accordance with basic legis- 
lirtion as interpreted by the Department of Defense must be sold. 
The amount of property available for donation, therefore, was 
not S3 large as first expected. However, the Eighty-fourth Con- 
fess enact^ Public Law 61 which specifically included* Stock, 
Fund aijd Worldng Capital Funh property as donable property. 
As a result, the quantity of donable property increased 68.2 per- 
cent during the first half of 1966 over the last half of 1966. It is 
anticipated that an average of $200 million worth ^f Federal 
surplus personal property per year jvill be available for donation 

to public health and educational institutions during the next 
several years. 

Table 30 shows the acquisition value of surplus personal prop- 
erty donated to health and educational institutions for each ^ool 
year from 1946-47 to 1966-66. Columns 4 and 6 indicate the 
estinaated percents of proportions allotted to health institutions 
and to educational institutions. Table 31 gives the detailed figures, 
showing the acquisition value of surplus donable property allo- 
tted by States for the 1963-54 and 1954-66 school years. De- 
tailed figures on the amounts granted during the 1954-66 school 
y^T are shown in column 9 of the summary table 4. 

SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY 

Congr^sional enactments have authorized the sale or lease of 
real property to educational institutions if an important need 
exists Sut prope^ nwy vary from large installations that are 
complete with building aniLall utilities to single buildings or 
smll^areas of 'land with or without improvements. In addition 
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to buildings, sewage disposal, plants, electrical or water distribu- 
tion systems, fencing, bleachers, heating plants, and other im- 
provements may be purchased for removal from the site and 
for educational use. 

Tobl. lO^CQUISmON VALUE OF DONABLE PERSONAL PROPERTY ALLOCAHO 
TO HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS: IMM7 TO I9SS-55 
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« 

School year 

Acquiaftloii 

value 

Average 

amount 

Estimated pereant 
^aUotWl to — 



per month . 

HmIUi 

iMtltUtlOB, 

Educatlooal 

Inadturiona 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

ToUl (9M rmr^ 

897M9I.2IS 

88,681.168 



1948-47 .. 

143. 628.219 
146.281.869 
85,698.480 
110.804.662 
80.861.189 

11 oae AIR 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

1947-48 
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If 1AR ina 

0 

1948-49 
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7 laa ent 

0 

A 

1949-60 

9.192.220 

A 1M 

0 

A 

1960-61 ■ 

0 

m 


«, XVO, 1 DV 

6 

1961-62 

42.110,601 
68.117.196 
•107.018. 941 
182.174.246 
99.790,619 

a RAO fAR 

A 


1962-63 

9 • Dw . avo 

A. 269. 766 

a Of A fia 

O 
1 A 

ft 

•0 

1968-64 

10 

•a 

1964-66 i. 

CP, VSiV, lao 

11 At 4 R9A 

10 

AA 

to 

80 

80 

1966-66 (Hyaar) » ? 

A 1 « Uia • (A£VI 

^16,881.768 

SO 


XU 

- 


■ July 1 through Deembrnr 81 , 19 S 6 . 

Tobl* 31.— ACQUISITION VALUES^ OF DONABLE PERSONAL PROPERTY ALLOCATED 
TO HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES; 
I9S3-S4 AND I9S4-5S 


Stati or Torritory 


ToUI. 


Alahamm 

Afisona.. 


1958 - A 4 


|107,04lfr941 


1964-65 


1182 , 174,248 


■V- 


Arkaniu.... 
California.. . 

Colorado 

Connaoticut. 
Dalakaro 


Florida... 
Georgia.. 
Idaho.... 
lUioois... 
ladiaua. . 


Iowa 

Karuas 

Kentucky. 
Louialana.. 
Uaine 


Maryland 

Maaaachuaetta. 

Michigan.....:. 

Mloneeota 

MMarippl 


Mlaaouri.. 

Montana. 

Nebra ^. 


2 . 897.572 

811.011 

1 . 646.186 

11 . 181.871 

780.767 

H ^ 2.299 

106,948 

2 . 696.160 

a . 286, 188 
181.108 
A . 446.784 
8 , 809,700 

2 . 114,041 

4 . 442.088 
2 . 901.418 

2 . 610.088 
281.198 

1 , 637.727 

2 . 576.616 

1 , 677.549 

1 . 049.224 

2 . 164,610 

8 , 898.791 

482.867 

2 . 080,184 

401,872 


Stata or Tarritory 


8 , 660.947 

768.479 

1 . 804.860 
14 . 887. 816 
. 2 . 019.861 
2 , 621.896 
226.883 

4 . 160.828 

8 . 170.937 

206.482 

4 , 480 . 2^8 

2 , 694,668 

2 , 118,997 

2 , 297,984 

8 . 282.186 

2 . 876.724 

800,760 

2 . 183.424 
6 , 280,976 
. 2 , 667.118 
1 , 811 . 
2 . 087,661 


2 . 677.198 

670,719 

1 , 680,661 

843,761 


I 


1968-64 


1 


1964-66 


New Harrtflahlre. 

New Jersey 

New Mexiro 

New York 


I 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio...-. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.... 

Pen myl Vania... 

Rhode laland 

South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 
TeoneMee 


Texaa 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Vlr^nla 

Wa^lngton . 


Wfit Virginia 

Wiaconaln 

Wyoming....... 

Diatriet of Columbia. 


H«ail 

PiArto Rico 

Virgin Ldanda*. 


I 148.991 
1 , 606.912 
628,161 
6 , 289,801 

8 . 918.987 

206,622 

8 . 804.662 

2 . 838.327 

1 , 682,172 

s.eiNos 

728.620 

2 , 110.822 

291.880 

8 . 860.989 

6 , 048.804 

1 . 616.426 

116.816 

2 , 984.482 

2 , 066.202 

1 . 880,788 

1 . 796,158 

. loo.aT 

1 . 017. 184 

8.678 

889 . 86 # 

79,117 

4.084 


8408,970 

1 . 826.074 

1 . 867.864 

6 . 180.078 

4.798,64 

119 . 8 « 

2 . 976.801 

8 , 086.220 

2 . 688.608 

8 . 994.671 

1 . 201.266 

1 . 946 . 6 W 

488.966 

1 . 847.179 

9 , 289.667 

2 . 606.698 

8 M .684 

8.816.888 

4 . 087,460 

1 . 691.470 

1 . 914.741 

209.789 

1. U 2-.860 

4.811 

888.900 

1 . 888.289 

2.771 


e 

ERIC 
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Transfers of real property are made to schools with restric- 
^ns r^uiring educational utilizaUon varying from 6 to 20 years, 
^e fair value of the property at the time of transfer is paid 
institutions partly in cash and partly <in public beneats 
which accrue through the ntiffzation. Public benefits are pr^e- 
te^n^ by the program use and may justify a full 100 percent 
discount To encourage capital outlays and the development of 
property by institutions, schools are aflForded the right to abro- 
in their conditional title requiring educational 
iwe. This is accomplished by the payment of any unearned por- 
ton lof the public benefit allowance granted o.n a percentage of 
pun^^er months of utilization for educaUon 

The Surplus Real Property UUlizatiop Division is responsible 
not only for disposing of surplus real property for school, class- 
room, or other educational purposes, but also for the periodic 
approval of the program of utilization of transferred property, 
for the retransfer of property to other educational claimante, tor 
authorizing other dispowls by a transferee, and for changing the 

rms conditions, and limitations in a transfer instrument when 
conditions warrant 

In cooperation with fhe Department of Defense, the- Office of 
Surplus Property Utilization repossessed real property having an 
original acquisition cost in excess of $140,000,000 during the 
Korean conflict. This was in accordance with agreements arranged 
with the educational institutions at the time of transfer. Repos- 
SMsed real property is for emergency use by the Department of 
Defense and powession is to be returned to the 6ducational insti- 
tuUons when the emergency is passed unless circumstances re- 
quire that title also be taken by the Federal Government 

TO AU EDUCATfONAi 


School fmr 


ToUl 70M). 


1S4S-47 
1M7^ 



1960-61-..^. 


lS61-h2 

1968-5S 

1S6S-54 

1964-66 ::: 

W66-66 (Hyemr) i.:!:::::::’: 


* Jq|r I lo D%oma\m lU ^966. 



Ntiinb^ of 

fOcrci 
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bufldinfi 
trangforrod " 

* 

AcQuiiitloii 
eoit #f 
trmnafm ^ 

Air Tihio 
of 

tnuuftn 

1 

8 

4 

S 

117.I3€ 

29.269 

tS«l.24437t 

8110.848 J60 

60.989 
19. Ml 

81. m 

*9.118 

618 

1,880 

880 

2.139 

1.218 

810 

7.201 
* 10.182 
8.S28 
8.116 
968 

419 

226 

in 

412 

^.102. ISO 
W7.7S4.157 
114. 417.084 
86,678.504 
6.782.610 

0.622.208 

8.086.108 

0.068.150 

7.620.786 

8.800.141 

87,002.67s 
81.886.648 
88.402.058 
6.678.041 
, 1,468.470 

* 1.016.878 
. 782.710 
8.200.861 
4.870,868 
1.861,884 
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TobI* 13.— ACQUISITION COST AND FAIR VALUE OF FEDERAL SURFLUS RFAL 
AN?™SoR°^^ institutions IN THE STATES 


State 

or 

IWntery 

Noiabrr of 

aCTH 

tfiad«Tad 

NimlMr of 
bufldifvn 
traMfirred 

AoqvUtioa 
note of 
traiMfan 

1 

raknliM 

of 

teBiHan 

1013-14 

lOM-li 

100-14 

1014-31 

;I0I3-I4 

1014-41 

IM9-A4 

1054-66 

1 

t 

3 

4 

1 

• 

7 

• 

t 

GRAND TOTAL.... 
• 

till 

1431 

733 

670 

rtntM4 

6ii4io,3n 

67.336,016 

H.NX0M 


Tmi. 


AUbRinA.*i 

Amona... 

Arkusau.. 

Ulifoniia. 

Cdorado., 


transfeiuisd to educational iNsrmmoNB 


tin 


CooTiertkot. 

Fkfida 

0«ni» 

Idako 


lova. 

Kwtarky. 

Maryland. 


MicMfaa.. 
MkMMrl.. 
Montana.. 
Nabrafka.. 
Namda. .. 


1 New Meiiop.. 

sNtw York. 

^ North Ckrolina 

North Dakota.. 

Ohio 


Oktahoma 

Ck'Qpn 

FaonqrlTaoia . . 
Rhoda Uand.. 
8oath Cardioa. 


I 



Viriinia...., 

Wiahioftoo. 

Tiaoodi... 


Wyoaiaf.. 

Didiki of Colombia.. 
Hawaii. 


10 
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I 

6U 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

46 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

II 

1 

0 


U16 


30 

.12 

1 

30 

0 

1 

0 

II 

1 

43 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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0 

I 

6 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271 

4 

0 


TilM. 


301 


ISO 

123 

ton,iw 

tSltTOO 

6.86I.S61 

. 4m051 

0 

i 

i.m 

106.371 

18.376 

16.230 

' s 

1 

T74.M1 

16.361 

380.316 

10.611 

26 

IS 

114,111 

47.706 

67.316 

0.271 

I 110 

31 

I, oi4.ro 

1.336.606 

S. 300.603 

1,203.116 

100 

* 10 

471,100 

00,047 

364.063 

164.916 

0 

1 

0 

40.347 

0 

26.043 

• 1 

• 

UO.OIl 

114.711 

102.021 

^ ' 41,100 

0 

3 

0 

4343S- 

0 

14.460 

0 

4 

0 

10.000 

0 

1.600 

0 

1 

0 

24,l6i 

0 

20.801 

0 

1 

0 

lilOO 

0 

02$ 

0 

1 

0 

12.621 

0 

21.600 

• 

I 

io.4n 

10.000 

6.662 

600 

•0 



j 466.206 

24.166 

361,672 

0 

^ 0 

/ » 

17.600 

0 

2,400 

t 

0 

M.no 

76.661 

36,076 

25.008 

10 

101 

ts.lll 

SolS4,704 

I.6U 

1.066. 1# 

10 

II 

70. OM 

70.750 

2.630 

10.600 

^ 04 

0 

440.MI 

6,732 

43.034 

7,100 

1 

0 

11,070 

0 

6,000 

0 

130 

18 

007,114 

266.306 

I03.1.T7 

136.216 

4 

3 

03,100 

4.066 

4.000 

1,000 

0 

IS 

0 

n .266 


23,400 < 

0 

‘ s 

17,000 

16.676 

16.300 

7,100 

,6 

0 

0 

a,661 


87.700 

0 

21 

<3.030 

647,606 

1,330 

30.700 

7 

13 

tS.OOl 

100.122 

11,140 

114,666 

0 

27 

0 

64.204 

0 

64.003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.000 

0 

0 

44 

01,631 

666.088 

/ 33.600 

311.430 

1 

0 

‘1.030 

0 

550 

D 

0 

0 

0 

26.676 

0*^ 

41.300 

44 

a 

440,101 

644.843 

364,639 

61,141 

1 

0 

S.7M 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

6.000 

0 

1,000 

0 

44 

0 

216,106 

0 

72.000 

34 

S 

100.380 

136.647 

60.702 

130,220 

1 

1 

10,045 

39.041 

11,060 

36,000 

10 

0 

r,340 

0 

23.660 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31.347 

0 

66.317 

1 

6 

70,000 

U.037 

4,300 


THANSmaSD TO HEALTH INSTlTDnONS 

• 

u 

la 

1.700,404 

6.686,670 

9 

1.IM.C04 , 

6.723,001 


According to table 32, a toW o^ 117,136 acres and 29,269 
buildings were transferred to educational institutions over a 
period of 9Vk years. A total of 4661,244,876 haa been expended 
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by the Federal Government in acquiring properties which were 
later transferred- to educational institutions. At the time of the 
transfers the fair value for this property was $119,543,299. 

As indicated in table 82, the volume of transfer of real property 
^tinned at a relatively low level during the Korean conflict 
This corr^ponds with the decline in donation of personal prop- 
erty and is due to the fact that^much leas property was declared ! 
surplus during the Korean buildup. 

i 

Acquisition costs and fair valq^ of surplus real property are 
listed for the 1963-64 a^ 196^6 school years in table 33. 
Numbers of acres and buildings ajre also given. State by State, 
for the educational institutions. Figures for the 1954-66 school 
year indicate that the real property is being allocated almost 
equally between education and health institutions. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION . 

In 1920, Congress approvedji law which provided for coopera- 
tion with the Stat^ on the rehabilitation of disabled persons and 
their return to civil employment. Federal appropriations were 
allotted to the States on the basis of total population. In order 
to receive its share of the Federal funds, each State was required 
to appropriate at least an equal amount of State money for the 
program of vocational rehabilitation. 

. In 1943, thfl Barden-LaFollette Act was passed. This act ex- 
panded the scope of the program and changed the method of 
financing the sendee. Sta^ were reimbursed for 100 percent of 
nece^ry expenditures iq accordance with the approved “State 
Plan" for administration, guidance, and placement and 60 percent 
of the Qpst of the other services enumerated in the act. These ^ 
other services included medical examinations, surgical and 
therapeutic treatments, hospitalization, prosthetic appliances; 
tran^rUtion, occupational tools and licenses, tr^ning and main- 
tenance. Medical and psychiatric examinations to determine eligi- 
bility for service and vocational gruidaqce; training, and placement 
are available at no coat to the disabled. Other rehabilitation 
services are provided without cost wffere economic need of the 

individual has been established. 

• 

Amendments to the Vocational. Rehabilitation Act were enacted 
in August 1964 through the passage of Public Law 666, Eighty- 
third Congress. The Amendments provided in this new law are 
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dMJffned to stimulate and aid in maintaining a great expansion 
of vocational rehabilitation services throughout the pation. The 
act publishes a stronger and more flexible flnancial structure 
and improved administration of the combined State-Federal pro- 
-am. It contains many new and far-reaehing provisions designed 
to provide more and better services to a greater number of our 
handicapped, citizens. 

The scope of vocatiomfl rehabilitation services was broadened 
to include the establishment of rehabiliution facilities and work- 
shops and to extend the coverage of State agency-managed busi- 
ng enterprise prograips to the severely dibbled other than the 
^blind. A number of other changes were made to increase the 
kinds of vocational rehabilitation services available, and the Ran- 
dolph Sheppard Act was amended to increase opportuniUes for 
licensed blind vending-stand operators. 

Allotment under section 2 of the act are used for support of 
basic vocational rehabilitation services. Federal funds for the 
support program are allotted to the States on the basis of popu- 
lation weighted by per capita income, with provision for a “floor” 
to insure that no. State’s allotment is less than the 1954 level of 
operation. In order- to earn the “floor,” Stete funds must equal 
1964 State funds. The rest of the support allotment is earned 
at rat^ related to the fl.scal capaqity^ of the State. After 1969, 
the matching requirements for .the “floor’’ are adjusted 26 percent 
.a year So that by 1963, the entire suppdrt allotment will be earned 
at rates related to the fiscal capacity of the State. 

Allotments under section 3 of the act are available to SUtes 
for projects which they may initiate for the purpose of e.xtending 
and improving their vocational rehabilitation services. The funds 
are allotted on the basis of relative State populaUona' and must 
06 matched on a 75—25 Federal-State ratio. 

Federal funds are available under section 4(a) (1) of the act 
to States and nonprofit organizaUons for special research and 
demonstration projects and projects -for the establishment of 
spwial facilities and services, which give promise of making a 
substantial contribution to the solution of vocational rehabilita- 
tion problems common to all or several States. There is no allot- 
ment of these fun^s to the States, grants being made on an indi- 
vidual project basis. A National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Rehabilitation was established by the 1954 amendments and rec- 
ommends action on special project applicatioils under section 4' 
(a) (1) of the act 

Federal funds are available under section 4(a) (2) of the act to 
Stotes and nonprofit organizatioiis for projects which will expand 
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State vocational rehabilitation profirrams. There are, likewise, no 
allotments to States under this subsection and grants are made 
on an individual project basis. Authority for making grants un- 
der this subsection expires June 30, 1966,. 

Section 4 of the act also authorizes grants to pay part of the 
cost of training and traineeships. Direct Federal participation in 
short-term training and instruction in technical matters relating 
to vocational rehabilitation is authorized under section 7 of the 
act. Section 7 permits the establishment and maintenance of re- j 
search fellowships and traineeships and the payment of the nec- 
essary stipends and allowances. 

Approximately 20 percent of the total funds made available for 
support of vocational rehabilitation services is used to purchase 
education and training for the disabled individuals. The remaining 
80 percent' is used for other vocational rehabilitation services, - 
including medical services, the establishment of rehabilitation 
facilities and workshops, and administration of the program. 
These proportions would, of course, vary from State to State. 

States actually operate the programs for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The State agency responsible for administering the program 
is either the State Board for Vocational Education or a State' 
rehabilitation agency, which is primarily concerned with voca- 
tional rehabilitation, except where there is a separate agency for 
the rehabilitation of the blind. In 36 States, the program for the 
rehabilitation of the blind is administered by the State blind 
commission or the State agency, usually located in the State wel- 
fare department, which provides assistance or services to the 
adult blind. 


TobJ. 34.— NUMSER ^ PERSONS REHABILITATED AND FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED 
FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: 1944-47 TO I9S5.54 


Befool fmu 

NttmW 

r%hAbi1- 

lUtitd 

EipcoditurtH 
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Vmnmi 
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8 

4 

T«(al (I* 
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1947- 49 

1948- 49 
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1950- 61 V 

1951- 62 

1958-68 

1968-64 

1964-55 

1966-66 i 

M,198 

21.001.288 

148.0 
158 8 

161.7 

161.8 
174.7 

826.1 

a. 880 

68. U1 
68.080 
19.697 



14.188,988 
17.706.848 
18.115.683 
. 80,840.142 

100.0 

124.8 

188.4 

148.4 

«. 582 21.822.891 
61.208 22.947.581 
65.825 22.964.504 
67.981,24.790.164 
70.264 22.076.000 
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Tobl« 35.— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR 
SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND FOR TRAINING GRANTS: 
1955-56* 4f > • 


State or Territory 


Total. 


Alabama. 

Ariaona.. 


Afkanm 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware 


Florida.. 

Georgia. 

Idaho... 

lUinola.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 


Kentucky. 
LouieUna. 
Maine 


Amount 


$ 32 , 075,000 


1 . 083.676 

224.645 

690.814 

1 . 802.096 

233.652 
368,114 
179,186 

1 ^ 42.941 

1 , 760.736 

76,899 

1 . 869.118 

402.908 

488.652 
814.878 
268.330 
910.752 
175,861 


State or Territory 


Amount 


Maryland 

Maaeachuaetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MiaaiarippI 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey....'. 

New Mexico. 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


$ 333,028 
428.942 
1 . 160.040 
608.240 

480.032 

721,012 

168,918 

237,745 

80.584 

69,454 

792.689 

178,167 

2 . 033,022 

1 , 216.195 

168.272 

624.823 

633.941 

381,218 

2 , 146.287 


State or Territory Amount 


Rhode lUand 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota...., 
Tennessee 


Texo., 

UtaK.':....^ 

Vermontkwo 

Vii^nia 

Washington. 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Diet, of Columbia. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto JUco 

Other 

(traineeships) 


I 115,695 
520.662 
, 119.693 
747.382 

1 , 081 . 556 " 

128,996 

138,744 

682,426 

544,972 

752.847 

676,764 

102.337 

248,209 

^ 76.840 

186,265 

815,927 

2 , 075,000 


1 Estimated. ^ 


Assistance tp the States is provided by ther Office of Vo(jational*^ 
Rehabilitation through the rendering-of "technical and professional 
assistance, the development of standards, the making of studies, 
demonstration^ and reports, the dissemination of information -so 
obtained and the provision ofshort^tera training and instruction 
in technical matters relating to vocational rehabilitation services. 

Number of persons rehabilitated and Federal funds expended 
during the past lO years are shown'in table 34. Detailed figures 
listing^ the amounts .by States arfd Territories for the 1954-55 
school year are given in column 11 of teble 4.. Similar figures 
estimated for thS 195^6 school year are given in table 35. 
Along with the fibres for these 2 years are 'shovra amounts for 
ft-aining and trainee^ips. These have ^ferenqe to grants to uni- ' 
versities and other institutions for training and traineeships to , 
inqrease the staffs needed in the expanded Vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs authorized under fhe'Vocafional Rehabilitation Act. 

■ I . ■? 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



T he department of agriculture administers a num- 
ber of programs that are^planhed to help increase agricultural 
production through projects in land utjlizaition, plant and animal- 
selection, ^Md farming practice^. More production from agricul- 
tural lands^ust be obtained without risk to 'the maintenance 
and improvement* of productive resources for the years to come. 
In devohSping this program the' Department is depel^ent upon 
individual farmers to employ scientific knowledge, technics, and 
new methods derived from experimentation, testing, and research.- 
Extensive educational- and informational services that will reach 
the farmers are the 'only means of making new facts function 
in farm production. - * * ' 

‘ As shown in talkie 1, chapter I, there were 28 educational pro- 
- grams in the Department of Agriculture in 1949-60. Reference is 
made to several of them in this bulletin, but detailed descriptions 
are given for only 4 inclu4ing: (1) Agricultyral Experiment Sta- 
tions, (2) Agricultural Extension Services, (3) Revenue -from 
National Forests, and (4) School Lunch Services. These edu- 
cational programs oi the Department of Agriculture required 
almost $226 nullionrfor the 1954-66 school year, as indicated in 
table 5 of xrhapter I. ‘ . 

^n addition, the Depaiiment conducted numerous other activi- 
ties in^education. One of these, the United States Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School located in Washington, D. C., serves 
about 6,000 part-time students. This School uses facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture but otherwise it is almost self-sup- 
porting and does not-require the appropriation of any significant 
‘ funount of^edera^money. . • 

^ : AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS* ’ 

.Forj^bout 69 years, Federal aid has been available for the 
operation of agricultural experiment stations. These stations are 
operated chiefly -as Units of the land-grant colleges of agriculture 
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and mechanic arts. Federal funds have been provided by several 
congressional acts, the earliest of which was approved in 1887 
and the most recent one in 1946. The first three enactments pro- 
vided flat grants to the States’ and were approved in 1887, 1906 
and 1925. Additional Fedwal aid, in excess of the annual flat 
grants totaling |90,000 instate approved prior to 1936, has been 
allocated for the most part on a matching basis. 

FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID . 


The Hateh Act was approved in 1887. It provided for the annual 
appropriation of $15,000 to each State or Territory, then estab- 
lished or to be established, to “aid in acquiring and diffusing 
among the pebple of the United States useful and practical infor- 
mation on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote 
scientific investigation and ej^eriment respecting principles and ' 
application of agricultural science.” The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is required by law to coordinate the work 
and to disseminate research findings of the experiment stations. 
Certain responsibilities are also placed upon the recipients of the 
example, each State is required to file annual reports 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and the Treasurer of the Unit- 

ed States and to prepare and publish special reports at regular . 
intervals. 


A second law, known as the" Adams Act, was passed by Con- 
gress in 1906. T^is act increased the ain^uitt of Federal aid for 
research by agriculture experiment stations. Vhe annual appro- 
priation per State is $16,OOO..By its wording,'^law provides 
for continuing ajipropriations. However, since it is considered as 
supplementary to the Hatch Act which does not so provide, the 
Congress makes annual appropriations for the amounts specified 
by both acts. Duties of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture with respect -to the administration omhese funds were in- 
creased with the passage of this law in 1906. 


A d^des elapsed after the passage of the Adams 

MA additional funds, exceeding the previously approv^ 

$30,000 per State, were provided .by a third law, the Purnell Act 
passed in 1926. It authorized an« additional flat grant of $60 000 
to be apportioned annually for agricultu%l experiment station 
work in each State. The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with 
the administratiolT of the law. jr' ' - . ' 

The Hawaii Station Act of May 16, 1928,'extended to the Terri- 
.tory of Hawaii the benefits of the Hatch ($16,000) Adams 
($16,000), and Purnell ($60,000) Acts. Similarly, the l^nefits of 
these three acts were extended to PUerte Rico by the Puerto Rico 
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Station Act of March 4, 1931. The Alaska Station Act of Febru- 
^ 23, 1929, made the benefits of the Hatch Act available to 
Al^ and the Alaska Station Act of June 20. ^936, as amend-* 
M by the act of .^)£^st 29, 1960, authorized iull benefits of the 
Adams and Purnell Acts for Alaska. 


F^eral funds are provided for State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations under the ^ankhead-Jones Act of 1936, a fourth major * i 
law in this field. This act authorized annual increases to 1940 in ' 
the amounts to be appropriated. In 1936, the first year the law 
was in operaUon, the total amount authorized for distribution 
w the States and Territories under the act was $600,000. In 1937, 
it was $1,200,000 and it continued to increase by $600,000 each 

annual amount became fixed at 
J3.000,000. However,, appropriations have not equalled the au- 

thonzataons in any year since 1938. They totaled $2,863,708 in 
1965-56. ^ ' 

Bankhead- Jones. Act of 
1936 ^ in addition to the funds appropriated under the earlier 
laws. *rae distribution is contingent upon an annual appropriation 
authorization. Unia« the earlier acts, however, this one provides 
that most of th^MK shall be allotted to each -State and Terri- 
J 07 ?»mff|^brtion that the rural population of each 

Is to the total rural population of the entire 48 States and 3 Terri- 
tory. Furthermore, it provided that no allotment or pajonent 
of funds shairbe made to a given State or*Territory in excess 
of the amount the area makes available from 'its own funds for 
e^eriment station work. Because of this apportionment plan, 
allotments under the Bankh^d-Jones .Act vary considerably 
among the Staljes. 


In 1946 an amendment to the Bankl^ad-Jones Act of 1936 was 
enacted. It is a ‘^lart of the Research and Marketing Act and 
auuiorizes additional appropriations- for research by agricultural 
yperiment stations in the States and Territories up. to h total of 
$20,000,000, or such additional sums as Congress may deem ap-. 
propriate. The first appropriation under the amendment was made 
for the 1947-48 school year and toteled $2,600,000. This act pro- 
vides that 20 percent of the appropriation in any year shall be 
expended for marketing research. 

An entirely new formula for the allotment of funds to* the 
State agricultural experiment stations was established in the 
enactment of 1946. It provides that 20 percent of the amount 
appropriated in any year sh^ll be distributed equally among the 
48 States and 8 Territories; 26 percent shall be distributed on 
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the basis of rfelative rural populationl and 26 percent shall be 
'distributed to eadh State and Territory in the same proportion 
that the farm population of each is to the total farm population 
of the enti]:e 48 States and 3 'Bferritories. All of th^ abovl 72 
.percent of appropriations must be matched in full by the States. . 

Twenty-live percent of the appropriation in any 1 yeaf may be 
allotted on the basis of research proposals for regional research 
projects which must be cooperative bet^veen at least, two State 
« stations. Allotments under this 25 percent of the appropriation^ 
known as Regional Research Fund, are based upon recommenda- 
tions of a committee of nine -persons representing the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations. This fund is not distributed on the 
ba^s of any prescribed formula. The Regional Research Fund 
and the amounts for administration need not be matched. The 
remaining 3 percent of the appropriation in any year is available ^ 
to the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department 
of Agriculture, for administration. • 

Under the amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act, the . 
total appibpriatioii for the 1966^56 school year was $16,800,000. ' 
.Of this amount, $12,096,000, or 72 percent, was allotted by form- 
ula to the 48 Stated, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Total 
amounts allotted to the States for State agricultural experiment 
stations during the last 10 y^ars, in. accordance w\th provisions 
of the 6 acta, ard presented in. 36. ^ 

Detailed ambunts allotted to the individual States -and iTerH- 
tories are given in column 3 of the summary table 6 in chapter I. 
Similar figures for the 1965-66 school^ year are presented in table 
37. Texas received a total of $763,561 ii^ich is the largest allot- 
• nient fqf’anj^of the States ajid Territories, and Nevada received ' 
^ the ^lOwjBst amount, $167,122. AlT of these ^figures have been ob- 
tained from the.State' Experiment Stations Division, Agricultural.- 
Res^rch Service, Uhited States Department of 'Agriculture^ 

The $2,875,000 allotted in 19M-55 to the State agricultural ex-- 
periment stations for ,cooperai^e regional research, represents 
26 percent of the appropriation under the BankheadTJones Act 
of 1946. For 1956-56, the Regional Research Fund amoiihted to 
»4>00,0()0. ' - ■ . . . ■ ■ 

' Appropriations for marketing ^research And service work jwere 
• authorised in the Agricultural Marketing Act*of 1946. Since State • 
agricultural experiment st^tionsiare specifically mentioned among 
' the agencies to obtain funds unden. thds authorizatipn,^e funds'' 

^ have been allotted to State stations. Unlike the Ifunds pr^iddd 
' by the preceding 6 acts, these funds are made available ra* the 
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basis of specific project proposals which must be approved by the 
Department. Grants under jiiis authority must be matched' in 
full by non-Federal funds on a project basis. In both the 1954-55 
. 'and 1955-66 school years, State a^icultWal- experiment stations 
were allott^ $600,000^ for marketing research and service. 

ALLOniD FOR AGRFCULWRAL EXPERIMENT STATION^: 

J ^ ^ “ 


r 

% 

k 

/ 

TcM for agricultural 
experhnent atationa 

%atch 

\ 

Adams « 
Act,* 
1906 

Purnell ' 
Act, 
1926 

Bankhead- 

Jonea* 

' Art, 
1986 

M at— 

School year 

6 

f 

Amount 

iPercent 

1(^47 

Act, 

1887 

Fonea^ 

» 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

f 

7 

8 ‘ 

Total (10 
jeara) 



$7,620,000 

> 

•7,507,800 

aan aae iuia 

eea Af A 

648411.042 


e#u,«a 2,ouo 

a2o,zez«ui z 

1946-47 

7.206,208 

8,060,808 

0.887.482 

11,006,208 

11.018,208 

100.0 

124.2 
184.4 
162.7 

162.2 

766.000 

760.000 

760.000 

766.000 

766.000 


8.0160.000 

8.000. 000 

8.000. 000 

8.020.000 
S. 080.000 

2.668.70!^ 

2,661.268 

2.861.080 

2.868.708 

2.868.708 


194T-48 

. 1948-49 

" 1949-60 

1960-61 

76dV000 

760,000 

7.67,600 

7ttf,600 

0 

1.780. 640 
2.826.402 
8.600.000 
Jl. 600.000 

1961- 68 J 

1962- 68 1 

1968-64 

1964-66 

11.028.708 
11,041,208 

11.778.708 
15,788,70r 
19.640,706 

^.0 

1U.2 

163.4 

218.8 

271.8 

766.000 

766.000 

765. 000 

766.000 

766.000 

765.000 

766.000 

765.000 

AAA 

8. 036.000 
8. 047 .MO 

s.oeo'iooo 

8,060.006 

8.060.900 

2.863.708 

2.868.708 

2.868.708 
2.868,708' 
2.868.708 

8.600,000 
8. ^.000 

4.820.000 

8.280.000 
12.096,000 

1965-64 

f 00, UvHl 

766,000 

-.g- 


Tabu 37.^FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STAtlONS: IJ55-56 • • 


Stitaor > 
Tirritory > 

^ 


ToCmI. 
AUbamt 


AHsonm 

Arkjmaaa 

California.., 

Colorado.... 

Connecticut. 




Delaware..., 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho « 

lliinoia J ^ 


Indiana. 
loWa. 


Katuel^. 

liCuualana 


I'mount 


$lt,54».70S 


661/100 

il2.767 

465,676 

628.846 

265,688 

226.814 

177.862 

821.222 

674.208 

228.894 

646,008 

477.068 

478.218 

869.718 

660.102 

418,887' 


State or 
Territory 


Maine 

Maryland 

Maaeachuaetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota.^ 

MUeiadppi..*.. 

Miaaouii 

Montana 


Nebraaka 

Nevada... 

New Hampahire. 
New Jereey 
New MeaicoJ^.^. 

New York....*.. 
North Carolina... 

Nor^ Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 


Xmount 


State or 
Terri to^ 


Amount 


I 


236.811 
2R2.834 
266.268^ 

62K|4S 
46A^M 

555.02in^ 
608.766^ 
224,222 

822. iS6 
167.122 
194,887 
260.716 
228«ai8 

887.078 
748.006 
263.661 
615. m 
404,296 


Oregon 

Pennaylvania 

Rhode laland 

Sotath Carolina... 

Sputh Dakota 

Tennea 
Tea^.. 

Vernkont.. 

Virginia-* 

Washington . ^ . 

Virginia 

Wiaconiin 


Wyoming... ^ 

'' r 

Alaska 

Hawaii...* 

Puarto Rico. . . 


I ^7,280 
681.007 
174.060 

464,224 
261.799 
674.116 
. 768.631 
^ 208.190 

202.172 
' 618.179 

818.280 
- ^897.896 
» 472,^9 

186,181 

168,818 

198,268 

616,420 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE « \ ' 

The Smith-Lever yLct of May 8, 1914, v»s the first Tegislation 
that authorized cooperative agricultural extension work between 
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the agricultural cplieges in the States, and the United States 

Department o|^ Agriculture. However, it was'j not until ldl6 that 

funds were appropriated |imrlhis act went iflto actual' operation. 

Subsequently, supplementary acts were passed as shown in table 

39 which provided additional appropriations to broaden the bene- 

fits-of cooperative extension worlL 
• 

’ In 1963, Congress passed Public Law 83 which amended the 
Smith-Lever Act' of May a 1914, to con^olltlafe it with the 9^ 
bther acts relating to^extension work. The. new act .simplified 
administration, athhorized the appropriation of funds the Con- 
gress deemed necessary, aAd established a permanent fdrhnula 
for <apportionijig Federal funds to the States. The* funds under, 
the “Smfth-Lever Act, as amended June 26, 1953” amounted to 
$44,155,000 for the 1956-66 school year, or 97 percent of the 
total Federal funds ‘allotted for cooperative agricuiairal exten- 
sion work. Column 4 of table 39 indicates the acts that welre com- 
bined under the 1953 legislation. Increases or decreases in allot- 
ments under, specific authorizations are evident in table 39. 

The Clarke-McNary Act, passed in 1924, and amended in 1949, 
provided that< funds W appropriated annually to aid fanners 
through advice, education, demonstrations, .and other similar 
means in establishing, renewing, protecting, and managing wood- 
lots, shelter belts, '.windbreaks, and other valuable forest growth, 
and in h^rvestinjpr, utilizing, and hiarketing the products thereof. ' 
Funds totafing $88,000 were allotted to 45 States and Puerto Rico 
for this purpose ^orthe 1954-55 school year. The average amount 
per State, was approximately. $1,900.. This work for. fiscal year 
1956 was shifted 1 to afid has become a part of that financed by 
appropriations made under the Smith-Lever Act. 

^ The States and Territcwies reported that matching funds, plus 
other funds, allotted for these extension programs amounted to 
$60;942,000 and $64,437,000 for. the 1954-55 and 1965-56 schopl 
years, respectively. This indicates that' non-Fedeyal funds, us^do 
by the States for this prograin amount to about 69 percent of 
the total.' ^ 

V. • 

Federal funds allotted for cooperative agricultural extensioiv. 
work during the p^st 10 years are given in -table 38. Appropria^ 
tions for the latter 6- years are given in table 39 indicating the' 
authorizations' for each of the 'several anqbunts, making up the- 
totalsfor extension work. ' 

. . Total amounts .^nted to the States and Territories % the 
1965-56 school year are listed in table 40.' Similar figures for the 
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1954-^5 school year are shown ip «olumn 4 of the summary 
toble 5 in chapter I. In addition t6 these amounts, $12$, 000 was 
provided in <|954-:55 for regional contracts in cooperative exten- 
sion work. . 

^ - f • 

Appropriations for educational work in marketing were author- 
izea in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. These funds, 
except for “that portiop used for contracts, are allotted to the 
States on the basis of specific project proposalis which must be 
approved* by the Department, an3 must be ma1«hed in full by 
non-Federal funds on a project basis. Allotments for 1964-65 
and 1966-66 were $926,000 and $l;32O,80O, r^pectively. 


T^bl« 38.— FEOERAl FUNDS ALLOTTED- FOR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EX- 
' TENSION WORK; 1944-47 TO I9S5-W 


1 

* Bchool year 

Amount 

\ 

Percent 
* of 
1946-47 

^ t ‘ 

School 

Amount 

T 

Percent 

or , 

1946-47 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1 

2 

3 

l^tal (10 7Mn).. 
1046-47 : 

03SO.MO.66O 

- 

1950-51 

$82,141,888 

82.057.930 

82.tlV.059 

$2,129,979 

B9.6754IP0 

746,475.000 

117.6 
, 117.8 

117.5 

117.6 
146.8 
166.4 


19511)62 

27.822.824 

27.466.804 

30.487.886 

82.087.840 

100. a 

100.5 

111.4 

117.8 

1952-53 ' ‘ 

1947-48 

1058-54 

1948-49 

1954-55 

1040-60 

1955-66 

' -a 



1pI>U‘|9.^EDERAL funds ALLOTTED FOR COOP^TIVE AGRICULfURAL EXTEN. 

SION WORK. BY PURPOSE: 1951-52 TO 1955-56 

♦ * . ' ^ 


B- — 

Purpoee 

4~ 

1951-52 

19^-58 

0 

1953-54 

1964-66 

1955-56 

1 

2 ^ 

8 

4 • 

5 

i 

6 

Total 

8mItb-Lever^(1914) : 

Eitenelon work 

Olarke-McNary :41924) : 

Farm forestry. 

CappeMCetebam (1928) 

ExtsTMlofi work-..^ 

P^iVhirail-ffmai* * 

BiUfiiloti woric (19$5) 
developiiieikt 

BoMoreL aunt^ 

lag (1040) 

AdtBtioiial eooporativo 

MtMrioa.(lMO) 

SDilU^Lever Act, as 
smeiiM Jsiie 86, 1958* ' 

^ KatsoiioQ work...AJ A 

832.067.930 

833.117.080 

632.120.978 

■ ) — 

130.676,000 

$45,475,006 ^ 

4.725,150 
, .88.180 
1.581.828 
12.428.808 
12.822,864 
406,600 
555,000 

4'728,600 
88,180 
• I.^.OIO. 
U, 428, 808 
li,861.9t2 
481,600 
666,000 

0 

(') 

88,000 
(•) ’ 

' .<*>. 

. 444,700 

Ci 

SL. 697,270 

(') 

88.000 

(»). 

« , 

(1) * 
926,000 
' (•) • 

08,668,000 

• (•) 

(>)' ' • 
. w 

(') 

l,880;obo 
' « 

m.iBs.inm 

/ 


1 5 W«rov#d by CoDfrw on Jun« 2€, 19fiS| thtm 

lo bt IdtttUM |» **SmltbrLtvir Act, As AacBcUd June SS, 


sets w«rt to o soUds t sd ssd'M 
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TaW« 40.— FEDERAL' FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOr' 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK:' 1955-54 


8ut« or 
Territory 


ToUl. 


Alibi ma.. 

Ariioni 

ArkinMi.. 
CellfomU . 
Colondo.. 


Connecticut. 

X>elawire 

Florida. 

Georgii 

Idaho. ^ 


minolt.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 

Kanaae. 

Kentucky. 

Louiaiana. 
Maine. 


Amount 


145 , 478.000 


1 . 606.405 

287.752 

1 . 822.285 

1 . 115.686 

457.665 

288.647 

127.124 

524.468 

1 , 719.070 

855.558 

1 . 860.594 

1 . 154.001 

1 . 262.086 

885.249 

1 . 601.644 


Stote or 
Territory 


Maryland. 


Maenchoaette 

Michigan 

Minneeota 

MieeWppi 

MlMOUri.., ^ 


Montana 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New Hampthire.. 
New^eraey 


New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina... 

North Dakota 

Ohio 



Amount 


I 450.484 


846.798 

1 . 814.250 

1 . 187.888 

1 . 682.755 

1 . 425.625 

885.488 
719.983 
166.232 
> 168.088 
884.687 

857.299 

1 . 180.608 

2 . 161.850 

581.101 

1 . 567.920 


State or 
Territory 


Hk 

Amount 


, IvyilL 
Rhode lifind 


South Caroline. 
South Dakota.. 
Tenn 
Teiaa. 

Utah. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahington... 
Went MWnU. 
WiacoSln 


Wyoihlng. 


Alaaka 

Hawaii 

Rico 


11 . 611.459 

92.756 

1 , 166.406 

519.206 

1 . 619.938 

2 . 609.864 

282.661 

218.405 

1 . 306,011 

612.480 

798.016 

1 , 194.634 

224.862 

78.806 

233.962 

1 , 288.281 

860.109 

285,000 


REVENUE FROM 


Most of the funds that are allocated ;tD the States for educa- 
tional purposes are appropriated l>y Congress from available gen- 
However, revenues front ^Monal forests represent 
fex legst one instahce where an earmarkeo^urce is used and the 
amounta granted are definitely related to the amounts collected. _ 
These revenues are small in proportion to other funds used for ^ 
public education,, buj^in a few States they are significant , and 
they are grpwing^rapidly under the manairemient of the forest 

Service. This growth is eVident in table 41. 

• * ^ # 

The allocation of a portion of the revenue fropi national forests 

starfid in 1907 when Congress enacted a law that provided for 
the payment of 10 percent of all monies derived .from grazing, 
timber, rentals, and other rights and uses of national forests,' to 
the State or Territory in which the reserve is located, In 1908 
asubstitute law was enacted which raised this to 25 percent. 
These funds are to be expended as the legislatures in the States . 
or Territories may prescribe for the benefit ‘of public schools and 
public roads in the opecific counties in which the national forests 

are locate. . ^ - 

* 1 

The funds collected by the Forest Seiyice ip one school year^, 
are available for allocation to thfe States the following school year. 
Receipts from national forests were collected in 40 States, Alaska, 
and^ Puerto Rico, jb Usted in table 42.^Funda listed in Uds Ikble. 
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■4 " 

School ywmr 

ToUl from 
natioDil forests 

m — ^ 

9 

Revenue 
^ from 
nstional 
- foreets 

Income oo i 
echooIJsnULi' 
Iocs tS in 
nstionU 
.foreete in 
AHsone end 
New MejLieo 

Amount 

4 

Percent 

of 

1946-47 ( 

1 

2% 

8 

4 

. 5 










“ — ; ^ 

T*C^ (10 7«m) 

1119.792,496 


8116.985,626 

8856,879 

1945-47 ^ . 

3,468.766 

100.0 

8.424.480 

89.835 

1947-48 . 

4.624.670 

183.5 

4.575.868 

4M17 

1948-49 [ 

6.040.650 

174.4 

95.988.454 

, 57.096 

1949-50 

7.814,076 

*225^6 

7.768.800^ 

• 60.775 

1960-61 

8.484,827 

1 

248^6 

8.862,897 

71.980 

1961-5S J 

14,081.821 

406.5 

18,974,027 

101,294 

1952-68 C .. 

17.490,091 

504.9 

17.858.508 

181.688 

U58-54 

18.820.126 

M.8 

18.697.871 

. 122.765 

1954-6^. ^ 

^ 16.496.162 

476.2 

16.898.583 

^ 102.m 

1965— 55 T- ... - * _ 

19,527.009 

1 


19.J^2,708 

114.801 


sch6ol lands in national forests 

r • * tr \ 

The enablinjf acts 'for Arizona and^New Mexico provide that 
' the title |o the lands granted for their common schools, if located 
within national forests, fihall not be vested in the States until 
such lands are restored to the publip domain. Therefore, any in- 
' come from such school lands is received by the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than by these States. Aji a matter of justice the, 


represents percent of total collections. These amounts, collected 
during ^e prec^ing^^^rs, are foy distribution to thfe States for 
the 1964-65 and 1966-66 school years, as indicated in the 'table. ^ 
Together, , California, l^aho, (Iregon, and Washington receive 
i^about 71 percent of the total available for air the StateJs from 
national forests. 

, The Federal offices do not have information regardins^ tjie ap- 
portionment of funds between rohds and schools made by the%' 
various legislatures. Data reported in' the tables on the revenues 
from’ natitnal forests were supplied by the Forest Service of the 
United States Department o^Aigriculture. " * , * 

Distributions such 'as are reported in table 41, have not been 
included' in the summary table since definite information on the 
distribution for roads and schools is known only to the States. 
However, it is /understood 'that a substantial amount of the 
$19(412,708 was made available for school purposes by the respec- 
tive legislatures, and that the remaining portions \yere used for 
the benefit of public roads. 

TabI* 4I^FEDERAL FUNDS FOR ROADS AND SCHOOLS COLLECTED' DURING THE 
PRECEDING SCHOOL YEARS FROM NATION^iiL FOREST RENTALS AND DISTRIB- 
UTED FROM I94M7 TO 1955-54 



T 
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TobU 42.— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR RbADS AND SCHOOLS COLLECTED DURING THE 
SCHOOL YEARS FROM NATIONAL FOREST RENTALS AND DISTRIB- 
UTED DURING 1954-55 AND 1955.54 ^ 


Sure or 
Torritory 


ToUl. 


AUbomm 

Arixona 

Arkansaj 

CallfomU 

Colorado 


Florida 

G«)rRia 

Idaho 

IHinoli 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Keotuelcy. 

Loulaiana.. 

Maine 

Michigan.. 


Minneeota^. 

Miadadnpi. 

Mi»ouH... 

Montana.., 

Nebraaka... 


Nevada 

New Hampahiro. 
New Mexico..^. 
North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennxylvania 

South Carolina 

South Dakota..#. 

Tenneaeee 

Teiaa 

uuh 

Vermont.. 


Virginia 

Waahlngton 

Weat Virginia... 

Wiaconain 

Wydlming 


Puerto Rico. 



Totml 

Incom'* from 

^ioooma on arhool 
landa located In 


V. 

national foreata 

national foreata 

19M-55 



1965-56 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1954-65 

1966-66 

, r 

I 


1 




j ’ 

4 

i 6 

' 6 

7 

KlM96.1t2 

Ht.srr.oot 

IIM9S.SS3 

tll.4is.7es 

$102,679 

1114401 

ih2,ns 

225.601 

162.186 

« 226.601 

0 

0 

616. 40A 

670.694 

414,664 

\ 467,464 

101.744 

118,280 

60R.469 

690.481 

608.469 

690.481 

0 

0 

2.6R7,S24 

8.018.286 

2.687.824 

8.018.285 

0 

0 

282.986 

296.078 

282.986 

296.078 

0 

0 

laa.Mi 

124.021 

188. Ml 

124.021 

0 

0 

128.667 

149; 927 

128. M7 

149.927 

0 

0 

974.438 

1,062.206 

974.488 

1.062.206 

0 

0 

17,206 

18.440 

17.205 

18,440 

0 

0 

8.966 

•.868 

2,966 

2.668 

0 

0 

686 

410 

586 

410 

0 

t) 

42.025 

48,617 

42.026 

48,517 

0 

0 

168.771 

190.960 

168.771 

199,960 

0 

0 

2.067 

. 4.851 

2.067 

4.861 

0 

0 

184.270 

171.276 

>^*270 

171.276 

0 

0 

141.296 

136,108 

141.296 

186.108 

0 

Q 

S80.822 

439.676 < 

880 ^22 

489,676 

0 

0 

41,285 

46.209 

41.286 

45.209 

0 

0 0 

604,778 

680.431 

604.778 

680.481 


0 

11.800 

11.418 

^ 11,800 

11,418 

' 0 

0 

89.269 

41.149 

^.269 

41.149 

0 

0 

23.874 

25.922 

28.874 

26.922 

0 

0 

194.660 

249.456 . 

193.715 

248,884 

. 886 

1,071 

128.648 

146,699 

128,646 

146,699^ 

0 

0 

97 

81 

97 

81 

0 

0 

a.iiA 

8.196 

6,438 

*^.196 

0 

0 

60,608 

62.877 

60,608 

62.877 

0 

0 

4.988.207 

6.104.818 

4.988,207 

6.104,818 

0 

t) 

46.768^ 

62.217 

45.768 

62,217 

4) 

0 

204^869 

221.649 

204,869 

221.649 

0 

0 

. ■e^.Rss 

78,778^ 

’V ^667868 

78,778 

0 

0 

94 . 429 

80.858 

94.429 

80.858 

'o 

0 

402.503 

686.876 

402,6^ 

685.876 

0 

0 

160.488 

160.992 

160.488 

160,992 

0 

0 

42.246 

86.272 

42.246 

86.272 

^0 

0 

62.010 

74.729 

62,010 

74.729 

0 

0 

2,886.437 

«. 608.844 

2.886.487 

8,608.844 

0 

0 

47.868 

62.268 

47,868 

62,268 

0 

0 

189,669 

94.888 

129.959 

* 94.888 

0 

0 

161,197 

149.726 

% 

161.197 

149.726 

0 

0 

7.818 

6.761 

7.818 

6.761 

0 

0 

8.807 

8.M1 


2.941^ 

0 



0 


act then provides for the transfer of such recapts to these two 
State^ by the following provision: ' 

. A wm bearing the same relation -to the total yearly income of all national 
foreata within Mcb State aa the area of achool lands within such foreata bearw' 
to the totalvOrea of the forest is paid to the State for ita common schools. 

The Fe^ral funds for schools which have been paid to Arizona 
fixkd New Mexico from 1946-47 to 1965-66 from the income on 
achool lands located in national forests in these 2 States are list^ 
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in column 5 of table 41. This table indicates that the amounts 
distributed increased steadily from $39,385 in 1946-47 to a peak 
of $131,688 in 1962-63. The $114,301 for 1966-66 was almost 3 
times the amount for the 1946-47 school year. Collections for 
1 year are available for distribution to Arizoina and New Mexico 
during the followins: ye^. ' ^ 


REVENUES FROM SUBMARG|NAL LANDS 

The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of July. 22, 1937, au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of Agriculture bi title III to 
develop a ^og:ram of land conservation and land iA||^tion. Th^ 
act' states that as soon as practicable after the end oi^ch calen- 
dar year, the Secretary shall pay to the counties in which any 
such land is held by the Secretary, 25 percent of the net revenues 
received By the Secretary from the use of the land during^ such 
yeaC. In instances where the land !s situated in more than orie 
county, the amount to be paid shall he^-divided, equitably among 
the respective counties. Payments are made to -counties on the 
condition that they are used for road or school purposes, or both. 
Th? figures shown in table 43 are not included in. the summary^ 
tables on Federal funds for education since there is no report in- * 
dicating the proportion of these revenues that were used for* 
school purposes. * . * ' 


TobU 43.~FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO COUhTTIES IN THE VARIOUS STATES FROM 
COLLECTIONS RECEIVED THE PRECEDING CALENDAR YEAR FOR RENTAL OP 
SUBMARGINAL UNDS, AND DISTRIBUTED FOR ROADS AND SCHOOLS; 1955 


StmU or 
> Torritory 

Amount 

Statfi or 
Territory 

Amount 

State or 
Territory 

ir 

Amount 

1 

• a 1 
. ^ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

TdUI 



Arkmnna 

California 

255 

11.742 

1.070 

18.208 

10.220 
4. 688 
V 970 
187 

11.776 
^ 81.880 

Maine 

Maryland..'. 

itllchiKfn 

Miiriaaippi 

Mlwouri 

.^ 1.269 

12.634 

668 

72:451 

8.001 

16.079 

492 

1.728 

70.124 

2.621 

Oklahoma 

Ofyfon... 

PenniyIvaAta 

South DakoU 

Tezai 

119. 6f2 
1.868 

‘ 16 
80.984 
17.06A 
467 

16 
12 
s 78 
\9,281 

^ a 

> 290. 

Colorado 

Montana... 

Uuh 

> 

Florida 

Nebrmaka \ 

Virginia* 

OwkU 

Idaho 

Indiana,, 

Kaiiaas. 

Louiiiana... ^ 

Nf»w Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio...-. 

1 • 

WeM Virginia 

Wiaconaio.-. 

Wyoming 

Puerto Rico 

^ 


“the school lunch program 

Federal assistance for school lunches was initiated under Public 
Law 820 approved in 19!^ by the Seventy-fourth Congress as one 
method of providing an expanding market for agricultural com- 
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modities during: the depression. School lunches were not men- 
tioned specifically, but section 32 of this act did provide for an 
annual appropriation to the Secretary of Apiculture, equal to 
30 p^ent of the grross receipts from duties collected under cus- 
tom laws, to be used for several purposes, one of which was “to 
encourage the domestic consumption of such commodities or 
product by diverting them by the payment of benefits or in- 
demniti* or by other means, from the normal channels of trade 
or commerce or by 'increasing their utilization through benefits, 
indemnities, donations, or by other means, among persons in low- 
income poups. . . :: The purchase of surplus food commo<!ll^iea 
and their donation to States for distribution to nonprofit school 
lunch programs, charitable institutions, and families receiving 
welfare j^istance was one of the activities financed by section 
32. The School Milk Program, established in 1940, and the In- 
deninity Plan, enacted in 1943, were also financed by funds made 
available to the Department of Apiculture under the same sec- 
tion. ' Descriptions oft these programs will be found in Federal 
Funds for Education, I952-5S and 1953-64, Bulletin 1954, No. 
14, U. S. Government Printing Oflfice. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH Aa ' 

The National School Lunch Act, known as Public Law 396, was 
approved by the Seventy-ninth Congress in June 1946. The pur- 
pose of the act w^ “to safeguard the health And well-being of 
the Nation’s children and to encourage the domestic consumption 
of nutritious agricultural commodities and other food, by assist- 
ing^ the States, through pants^ih-aid and other means, in pro- 
viding an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the 
establishment, maintenance, operation,, and expansion of nonprofit 
school lunch programs.” 

Each State educational agency in accordance with the act, re- 
ceives an apportionment of funds based upon Ihe number of chil- 
dren from 6 to 17 years of age and upon variations in the per 
capita income, and. disburses these funds to schools for school 
lunch services. The formula provided in the act operaW to allo- 
cate proportionately larger amounts of money to the financially 
■ weaker States. This accomplishes sonie equalization. An excep- 
tion to th^ method of distribution ia noted for fuhda allocated 
directly to the' school lunch propams in private schools where 
State lavs of court decisions do not pdfoiit the State ofiice to 
n^ake pa}rment8 to private schools. 

Federal funds to the extent of ?684,916,064 have been allotted 
in accordance with the provisions of the National School Lundi 
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Act for 9 school years from 194&-47 to 1964-66, inclusive, 'Annual 
amounts are listed In. column 4 of table 44. 


ToW* 44— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED AND ESTIMATED VALUE OF COMMODFRES 
DISTRIBUTED FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM: 194*^7 TO 1954-55 


^ School jw 

Total Foderul uiftanoc 

National School Lonrh AA 

1 

Eatlmatad ai- 
peiHi1tttr«i of 
the 8p#Hil 
Scho^Mnk 
Profram eo- 
actad Id 1964 

Vilo« of 
fundi and 
roramodJUit 

Prrpeml 

of 

1946-47 

Federal 

fund* 

allotted 

} 

Vitae of mtt- 
1 plui and 
1 Nitlcmal 
jSchool Lunch 
Act rommod- 
iUm 

1 

I 

8 

4 

f 

• 

Toul (f yam) 

l»4«-47 ? 

1947-i« 

I94A^9 

1949- 60 

1950- 4I 

1951- 62 A . 

1962-69 

19SS-64 

1964-66 

|I,074,92C6M 


9684.916.064 

M7X.7874U 

917.22*4.006 

77.697.027 
B6. 791,970 
94.791,576 
119,726,960 

119,091,699 

98,492.769 

ISS.669.647 

176.810.069 

169.602.090 

/ 

100 0 
1118 
122 2 

164 8 

162 8 
126 9 
172 2 
. 227 8 
218.4 

69.649.279 
68 080 
68.716,781 
64.686.990 

68.166.984 

66.820.000 

67.186.000 

67.266.000 

69.142.000 

8.047.748 

82,778.890 

86.024.794 

66.188.960 

49.925.666 

82.172.769 

66.468.647 

109,044,069 

88.186.090 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.224.000 


The National School Lunch Act auftrorizea the purchase and 
distributjjjl^^ foods to schools, as well as the distribution of 
funds. This distribution of foods includes surplus foods acquired 
under price support and surplus removal operations as well as 
foods purchased specifically for the school lunch program under 
the authority of section 6 of the act; Under this conrbined authori- 
zation, the total value of all commodities distributed to the schools 
for the school years from 1946-47 to 1964-65, inclusive, is 
$472,787,622. Details regarding Federal assistance to school 
lunches, in addition to those given in tables 5, 44, 46, and 46, can 
be obtained from the United States Department of Agriculture. 

^ 

SPECIAL SCHOOL M\LK PROGRAM 

This program for prsviding assistance in the fcyTii of . re- 
imburs^ent payments to elementary and secondary schools was 
authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1964. The legislation 
provides that "Beginning September 1, 1954, and ending June 
80, 1^56, not to exc^ $50,000,000 annually of funds of the Com- , 
modity Credit Corporation, shall be used to increase consumption 
" of fluid milk by children in nonprofit schools of high-school grade 
^ and under." 

^ The Depairtment of Agriculture has established the--inaximum 
amounts that may be paid to any participating s^ool. Schools 
qsrving Type A or B meals under the National School Lunch 


T 
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lobU 45.— FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR THE 
• SCHOOL LUNCH. PROGRAM; 1953-54 

8 Ut« or 
Territory 

Toul 

aadetance 

Caah 

dlatri button 

Commodity 
dlatribuUo a 

I 

t. 

2 

.8 

4 

ToUl ' . 

f i7i.aio nan 

€AT 9MM AAA 

11M.044.6C1 



/ ##AAeVVO 

AUbttrot... 

S ATQ loa 

^ 0 ftofi Tev 


• ArUona 

1 saft 071 

ft , aftn. 70 # 
e09 09S 

8,250. 461 
' 171.146 

9 4K7 Alft 

Arkanaai _ ^ 

m • as vis • V f 1 

4.211. M 6 
a R 7 a gift 

OVft , VftO 
t KJ^ RAfl 

; California 

I • 00 a. ouo 

ft. 667. Oil 
6.611.141 
1.146. LO 7 

Colormdo 

ItAfU SOO 

0 , VOL . aOT 
aafl ene 


A 1 e OvV 

OOO.ftUZ 

Connecticut 

i.ftfw.ssa 

822. 78R 
4. 115.477 

ftia eoe 

A4A 116 

Delaware _ 

van, ftftft 

v60. Ill 

9A 1 1 

Florida 

ni , 019 

1 aeo 097 

•41. 172 

Geoitfia 

&’72o'ftkA 

I . o 9 SP. vft / 

9 em 000 

2. 77 5 . 660 

Idaho -V 

Ml f • OOO 

817.917 

, ft.aiii.ftvv 
ai4 RA9 

8,426.648 

KAB .J 1 J . 



Ota. 0U9 

0 O 8 . 414 

lUInoia..... 

6.706.005 
a gee gen 

• ftftj Roa 

^ #CA KA*V 

Indiana 

ft.aoa , oiii} 

1 471 Aft7 

4,860. 607 

9 1 ft ft ftftft 

Iowa _ _ 

2 681 810 

1 , a f 1 .uOf 

1 fuin wtii 

X . 166, 608 

1 ftOl ft.JJ 

Kanaat ^ 

mt . UO& 1 OAU 

2 272 802 

A i vou . 100 

701 1 ftft 

1. 621,044 

■% MOt *fr\m 

Kentucky* 

4 811 467 

■VI , ino 
1 047 1 77 

• I 1 f 0 # 

A AA a OAA 



A,lfOf , 1 1 7 

• i a90 

Loulalana .• * 

7 278 288 

1.718.708 

400 407 

1.668,5116 

Maine 

( f ft 1 0 . ftJlO 
812 280 

Maryland...^ 

vtft.onv 

1.841.664 

a«9 , 097 

709 B97 

472,741 

Maaaachiifetta 

6*000*848 

f ¥ft, nft f 

1.488.883 

0 94 a niA 

1, 04a, 8X7 

0 ftftft 7KA 

MieMsan 

V. vygw . v^D 

4 618 822 

9.646.758 

0 07fl rVAA 

Mlnnaaota _ ^ 

VA9. Vftft 

a,ftii9,uiV 

ft . X 4 8 • 8X2 

1.978. 690 
4.652.816 
4, 176.982 

1 277 0 (M 

9 7AA ftAA 

Mlslaalnpi 

A . ft • 1 . mri 
9 ftia 4B7 

X, 700, 088 

0 ft AS SOS 

Mliaourii 

ft. ^oo.aoi 

1 fUiK eon 

X.aOo. nXo 

0 ft 6 1 ftAA 

Montana 

526' R6a 

A. 000 , OtU 
OOfi 049 ■ 

X, ell , 084 

BAK AA1 

Nthraaka.. 

1.066.407 
188 148 

ftftU, VOft 
444 Q44 

806.801 

629,461 

fftft ftsc 

Nevada 

090. eoa 
44 7AB 

New Hampahlre 

658.*686 
4 040 872 

ao. lUlf 

Offt B7B 

140,486 

flftS BIS 

New Jemy 

ft iO. 0 19 
1 284 nOB 

948.812 

9 ftftft 07ft 

New Mexico.. 

^ t 9 as 1 ii 

1.801.276 

8.442.228 

A e 0 «TO • Wn 
AOt 17A 

X.854.X76 

OQA I Ml 

New York 

er---/-- 

» Ai A • A f M 

I. 806.860 

lloO. 102 
6,688,678 

Nortb Carolina ___ 

7,706,025 
857.466 
7 685 478 

2 049 14A 

A 709 aitft 

North Dakota 1 

ft.eaft, iDU 
ai4 ai7 

4,79ft. 1105 

ILftB 1 ftA 

Ohio 

01 a. 91 ■ 
9 474 U4ft 

6a8 . 148 

A BftO ft*lft 

Oklahoma.. 

8'.4U!687 
1 724 784 

ft. OfO. VOO 

1 21 a nan 

4, V 6 n. 5X4 

0 A90 ftS^ 

Oregon 

ft . 010 . uou 
449 07A 

X. 080,087 

1 Iftl 4M1J 


ft 1 »fte . Mie 

iMift.y fu 

1 , 101,784 

Pennsylvania * 

7.706.241 
584 641 

2 409 170 

A 1 AB Aftft 

Rhode laUnd . 

e. ovz. 1 iw 

Oft/I 

« 4,108,004 

OBft IVft 

South Carolina.,.; . 

4.2661644; 

689.267* 
8 440 211 

ftuu. aov 
1 717 4T9 

«A4. 174 

9 K4Q ATS 

South Dakota 

ft. 6 I • . 91m 
oor 4 BB 

8.648. 07X 

ftAS ftAB 

Tenneaeee • 

ftoo. 099 

9 10B BB1 

409. 0 X 8 

A SftA ASA 


w. . oftft 

ft, 1V9.001 

4.X60.880 

Texaa 

a 207 200 

2 442 9B1 

K ftftS ASS 

UUh 

' 1 248 086 

e,090«ftOl 

079 BAA 

8,048.0X8 

Vermont- 

*666! 648 

a fft .ouv 
12 a 714 

876.786 

B 79 ASS 

Viriiiaia 

4. 661 ! 407 

109. f 10 
1 T2I 194 

87X. 88X » 

9 ASA AiAl 

Waahlngton... 

2 ! 428! 674 

ft, v91. ftftO 
2A4 4AA 

S. 880 , XaI 

1 294 AAft 



9Wa . MrV 

• , 0X4 . 004 

Weet Vininia 

2.862.078 

2,878.832 

1,878.861^ 
1 aia 242 

1. 671.118 

a BftA AAft 

Wieconsin 

Wyomini. 

*811*484 

1,919,999 
1 1 A A 7 B 

1,068.804 

•At ft Aft 


MA A e 909 

XlU,Uf9 

Svl • 404 

Diatriet of Cdombia 

865,682 

164.002 

201.680 

• 

Alaska 

72 020 

W7 744 


Hawaii ^ 

■ ft, VftV 
880 060 

ft f f f na 
924 1 |ci| 

44.266 

Tftft SA 1 

Puerto Rico __ 

4 862*889 

ftftO, IDV 
9 292 442 

744.881 

9 1 SS ASft 

Virgin Island 

'ioi!si8 

S.Oft9, 009 

44,582 

X. 188, 884 
66.781 
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Program may receive up to 4 cents reimbursement for each half 
pint served in excess of the first half pint in a Type A or B lunch. 
All other schools may receive up to 3 cents reimbursement lor 
the half pints of milk they serve to children under the program. 
Children participating in this Special School Milk Program usually 
pay no more than 3 cents per half pint 

State educational agencies ^view the applications of the < 
schools in order to determine how much reimbursement assistance 
is needed. These amounts sre generally determined by such fac* 
tors as the cost of the milk to the ^school, the, price at which 
the school proposes to offer milk to children, and the costs of 
handling the milk within the school. Laws in a number of States 
prevent the State educational agencies from administering any 
programs in the private schools. In such States, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service deals directly with nonprofit private schools 
wishing to participate. 

I 

Some modifications were nvade in the program effective with 
the opening of the 1955-66 school year. These changes will elim- 


TobU 44— ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES OP FEDERAL FUNDS AND NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAM TO INCREASE CONSUMPTION OF 
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inate some of the problems that limited the development of the 
program’s full potential during the 1964-66 school year which 
was the first year of its operatibn. 

According to table 46, there were 8,674,328 children included 
in the program for the 1964-66 school year. The 461,216,000 addi- 
tional half pints of milk consumed by these children required an 
expenditure of approximately ^17,224,000 of Federal funds for the 
1964-66 school year. ^ 

Schools participating in this Federal sch^l lunch program have 
been able to provide better lunches for children than would have 
been possible with funds contributed locally by schools and par- ' 
ents. Except for the program of aid to federally affected school 
districts, this school lunch assistance constitutes the largest - 
amount of Federal aid being allocated to any program of educa- 
tion in the elementary and/secondary schools. 
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Chapter IV 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


AN EXTENSIVE progrram of training, education, and research 
is essential to the defense of the lotion. Personnel in the 
military Services need basic and specialized training to prepare 
them for efficient service to the military branches. Programs in 
research are needed for the further education of scientists and 
'to secure new facts basic to the defense program. These programs 
of training and research proceed at a good pace, especially -in 
peacetime when individuals and groups can be developed into ef- 
fective forces ahd when new methods and materials may be di^ 
covered, developed, and tested. 

In addition to these activities directly related to defense, the 
Department of Defense has found it advisable to provide, elemen- 
tary and secondary school services for dependents of military 
and civilian employees when their families join them for overseas 
assignments. Further opportunities are provided by the Depart^ 
ment for the extended education of personnel while off duty. This 
enables the men and women to secure additional schooling that 
may be extremely useful in vocations selected after they have^ 
^ regained civilian status. Only a few of these educational activities 
of the Department of Defense are described here. Information 
abopt other programs can be obtained directly from the De- 
partment 

• EDUCATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The preparation of men and women for possible participation 
in war activities is a major function of the Department of De- 
fense. Much of this preparation requires funds which may prop- 
<erly be classified as Federal expenditures for education. 

> 'The Federal funds made available for basic and specialized 
Gaining for all recrui^ are not reported here; hpwever, portions', 
for academic training of military personnel at civilian schools, 
colleges, and universities, the Unit^ States Military Academy 
'.located at West Point, and the United States Naval Academy 

V 
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,l(^ted at Annapolis, are given in table 47. These funds are pro- 
vided to maintain and* improve the reservoir of trained leaders 
for national defense. 


In the spring of 1954, Public Law 325 (83d Cong.) was enacted. 
It grant^^authority to the Secretary of the Air Force to eitabUsh 
the United Jtates Air Force Academy. Temporarily, the Lowry 

Denver, Colo., was designated as the home 

ronSr Z ^^demy while the permanent home 4s being 
construct^ at the site selected near Colorado Springs, about 70 
nules south of Denver. r *• » wui. iv 


The first class of about 300 cadets was admitted to the Air 
Foree Aeademy on July 11, 1966. The second class of approxi- 
mately 400 cadets will be admitted to the Academy at its 
tem^rary location on July 9, 1956. Construction of the Air Force 
Academy facilities is piggressing, but it is not anticipated that 
operations will be tranfferred .to the permanent location for a 
year or two. In view of the fact that the sthool is in process of 
Mtabhshment, the Federal funds allotted or expended on the 
program are not reported in table 47. It is anticipated that com- 
plete figures be included in the next issue of this bulletin. 


tESEARCH FOR DEFENSE 

In addition to these educational programs in the civilian schools 
and military academies, the Department of Defense expends large 
amounts for research to develop new methods and materials. Some 
of this research is conducted in, the military branches and some 
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of it is arrangred through contracts with universities and research 
divisions of industrial establishments. Expenditures for research 
are not listed here since the figures cannot be separated easily 
from remaining portions of the military budget. 

I 

EDUCATION OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN OVERSEAS 

^ . 

Military and civilian personnel serving the Department of De- 
fense in locations outside continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are permitted to take 
their families with them under certain conditions. EJJcperience has 
shown that this consideration is extremely important in maintain- 
ing high morale and in securing greatest efficiency. The plan, 
however, has required the provision of schooling for the children 
in these families. 

Under certain Jimitations, the .military ^services are authorized 
by law to spend appropriated funds to provide elementary and 
secondary schooling for children of military and civilian employees . 
of the Department of Defense residing outside the continental < 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. The military services provide schooling in service-operated 
schools, in non-service-operated schools available in the overseas 
area, and by correspondence courses. If personnel of more than 
one military service are located in the area and it is feasible to 
establish a service-operated school, one service operates ' the 
school for all military dependents in the area. If it is imprac- 
tical to establish a service-operated school, education is provided 
by tuition payments to. ndn.-service-operated schools available in 
the locality. If neither service-operated nor locally operated 
schools are available, then correspondence or home-study courses 
are provide at Government (expense. 

The Secretary of the Navy authorizes the establishment of 
Navy-operated schools. Major overseas commanders may author- 
ize the establishment of Army gnd Air Force service-operated 
schools. The expenditures reported in tabl^ which accompany 
the description of the military programs represent appropriated 
funds used to pay administrative and instructional costs for the 
service-operated schools, to pay tuition in non-service-opejated 
schools, and to pay for home-study coui^. Programs for the 
education of ^dependent children overseas provided by the Army, 
Navy and Air Force are described here. 

* 1 

DEfAitTMENT OF THE ARMY PERSONNEL 
The objective of the Army's program for the education of de- 
pendents is to provide adequate American-type public-school edu- 
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cational opportunities, ^ades 1 through 12, for eligible dependent 
children of United States military and civilian personnel on duty 
overseas where free public schooling is not otherwise available. 
Educational facilities for eligible dependent children' are provided 
through the medium of Army-operpted schools, other service- 
operated schools, locally available English-speaking, schools, or 
through the use of recognized home-study courses. 

The Army-operated schools in oversea areas are patterned 
after American public schools so far as curriculum, administra- 
tion, and extracurricular activities arc concerned. Every effort is 
made to provide an adequate variety of both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities in order to permit the maximum educational 
development of the pupils, and to maintain the accreditation 
presently held b^ service-operated secondary schools. ^ 

Table 48 gives ipformation concerning the number of schools 
in operation, number of pupils in these schools, the funds, obli- 
gated by the Army from 1951-62 through the 1954-55 school 
years, and estimated obligations for the 1965-66 school year. The 
147 schools listed in column 2 of table 48 are located in 6 different 
countries where substantial numbers of Americans are on duty. 
There are no schools operated in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Wake Island, or the Virgin Islands under this program. Support 
of schools in these areas is provide under tha provisions of Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, which is adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education. 


Toblt 48— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF ARMY FER. 
SONNEL AND UNITED STATES CITIZEN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE ARMY 
IN OVERSEAS AREAS: I9SI-52 TO I95S-S6 
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Federal funds reported in table 48 are limited to those specific- 
ally budgeted as current operating expenses required- by these 
schools. Ej^enditurea for school housing are not included. Also, 
some additional administrative expense as well as other expend!- • 
tures for services provided in connection with the educational 
programs are not reported here because of difficulties of separat- 
ing such items from other portions of the Army’s budget. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY PERSONNEL 

The use of appropriated funds for the education of Na\'y de- * 
pendents in overseas areas is authorized by Public Law 604, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, apd by the fmnual Department of De^ 
fense appropriation dct. Annual ^penditures of appropriated 
funds, on a per child basis, may not exceed limitations set by 
Congrew. Schooling costs in excess of the limitations are the 
responsibility of the parents. 

Aid for the education of dependents in overseas areai is ex- 
tended equally to all military personnel and all United SUteS 
citizen civilian employees of the Navy establishment. Funds are 
. provided Tor the schooling of dependents of indigenous employees 
of the Navy in foreign areas- only under exceptional circum- 
• stances and in complianc'b with legal requirements. 

In overseas areas educational assistance is provided to Navy 
dependents through' the following: (1) Navy-maintained schools; 
(2) schools operated by the Army or Air Force; (3) those main- 
tained- by local groups, including Government, private, and church* 
schools; and (4) correspondence or home-study courses. Assist- 
ance generally is given only for dependents of school age for 
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Bchooling normally provided without tuition charges in tax-sup- 
ported schools in continental United States. 

Table 49 gives information concerning the number of Navy- 
operated schools, expenditure and pupil figures for these schools, 
and^for schooling provided for Navy dependents in other Service-, 
operated schools, contract schools, and home-study courses. Aver- 
age expenditures per pupil also are given. " 


The 17 schools listed for 1956-66 in column 2 of table 49 are 
located as follows ; 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE PERSONNEL * 

^he Department of the Air Fprce has been authorized annually 
to use appropriated funds for the eduction of dependents of 
military and civilian personnel stationed in foreign countries. This 
authority has been granted in the annual military appropriations 
acts which have specified average per pupil limitations on the 
expenditures. Expenditures may be made for these edueational 
programs onlj^when the Secretary of the Air Force finds that 
local schools are unable to provide adequately for the education of 
dependent children of military or civilian personnel. 

Four types of arrangements for educational services are in-- 
eluded in the Air Force schools for dependents’ program. They- 
■include: 

1. Air Force^perated $chooU, — Thwie ^hooU arc cfltablished and operated 

directly by the Air Force where there are aufficient numbera of pupila 
^ t^ juatify their opentifiD and where no gther adequate educational facil- 
V * ities are available. 

2. 'Army- or Nai^y-operated tchooU. — These are « similar to the Air Force- 

operated acboola. Pupila attend on a, tuition bai^ and the Air Force 
reimburaee or advances funds tet the operating acrvice for the cost of 
educating Air Force dependents attending such schools. 

3. Contract acAooIa.VThcM are non-eeiyict-operated schools which are oon* 

sidered adequateMo provide for t^^~\^ucation of dependent children. 
They include local English-speaking 'Ijmblic, private or church acboola. 
Tuition payments are made from Air Force funda 
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4 . Corrt$pondtmc« »cAooi».— Comraandera are avithoriied to expend' appropri- 
ated funda lor the education of dependent children throiiRh approved 
hoDie-atudy coorses. Thia.plan ia uaed only when other typea of ecboola 
are either unavailable or are considered inadequate. 

Table 60 yivea information concerning the number of Air Force- 
operated schools, numbers of pupils and* the total expenditures 
for (1) schools operated by the Air Force, and (2) other education 
obtained at Army- or Navy'-ope rated schools, at local contact 
schools, or thi‘ough home-study courses. The averagO expenditure 
per pupil from appropriated funds is given in column 7 of table 
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OFF-DUTY EDUCATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 
The Armed Forces^ tiave assumed the responsibility of provid- 
ing an opportunity for their personnel to initiate or continuETtheir 
education in subjecta normally taught in civilian academic instl- 
tutiona. This educational opportunity is made available because 
the Armed Forces feel that the individual's participation in ‘edu- 
cational a^ivity will help him to <1) perform his service job more 
efficiently; (2) prepare him for more responsible jobs in'the serv- 
ice; (3) increase his chances for promotion tp higher rank; (4) 
allow him to maintain continuity in the academic or vocational 
training 14e began before entering the service; and (6) increase 
his value In the civilian manpower pool when he is separated 
from the Armed Forces. > 


OEFARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The Unit^ States Armed Forces Institute, more* commonly 
known as USAFI, is the backbone of the A^rmed Forces voluntary 
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education program. tJSAFI, -chartered by the Secretary of 
fense, is a field activity of the Office of Armed Forces Informs- - 
tion and Education. Although USA FI is used exclusively by the 
« Armed Forces, it is essentially a civilian-typei educational or- 
ganization. All courses offered and the educational procedures of 
USAFI are (determined by the Armed Forces Education Program 
Committee, a committee of 14. distinguished civilian educators and 
7 representatives of the military services. USAFI, Madison, to- ' 
gether with the five oversea USAFIs in Europe, Japan, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Caribbean serve all personnel of the Armed , 
Forces in the continental United States and overseas. Oversea 
USAFIs are operated under the same policies and procedures as 

• USAFI, Madison, although they are under the administrative 
control of the theater commanders. 

There are two types of courses offered by USAFI — correspond- 
ence and self-teaching. In the correspondence courses the indi- 
vidual must submit the number of lessons specified for that course 
and pass the end-of-course test. For self-teaching courses the 
individual does not have to submit lessons, but he must pass the 
end-of-course test. Both types of courses range fr(^ the elemen- 
tary level through the first 2 years of college. An individual 
enrollment fee of $2 is charged for the first enrollment in a 
course and as long as the individual completes each cci^urse in 
which he enrolls no additional fee is required. 

In addition to the regular course offerings, a large number of 
participating colleges and universities throughout the United 
States provide correspondence courses under contract with USAFI 
at minimum cost to service personnel. For these courses the stu- 
dent pays the cost of enrollment and the Government, through 
USAFI, pays the cost of lesson service. 

^ A most important service of USAFI is its testing program. 
There are six kinds of tests administered through USAFI. They 
are identified as end-of-course, subject-matter. General Educa- 
tional Development, USAFI Achievement Tests, and Personnel 
Research Literacy Training Tests, The subject-matter tests are 
useful in counseling the individual as Jto what’ level course he is 
prepared to take. Many of the Service training schools use these 
tests to indicate w'hether or not an individual is prepared to 
enroll in a particular school. As the name implies, the tests of 
General Educational Djevelopment are used to determine Whether 
the student has the equivalent of a high-school education or a 
high-school education, plus 1 year of college work. USAFI 
Achievement Tests II and III and Personnel Research Literacy, 
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Training Tests are used by the Services to determine grade-level 
placement of their personnel. * 

Another important phase of the USAFI program isMts role as 
an educational supply agency for the Services. The separate milir 
tary Services conduct their' own education programs, utilizing the 
educational materials developed and stocked by USAFI. 

GENERAL TYPES OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The voluntary off-duty education programs of the various Serv- 
ices for which Federal appropriated funds are used, can be gen- 
erally classified under either the (1) Resident Center Program 
or (3) Group Study Class Program. Two kinds of course offerings 
are available under the Resident Center Programs. The first con- 
sists of those courses offered on the post, base, or station by 
qualified instructors from nearby colleges and universities. The 
second consists of those courses taught in the classroom of neigh- 
boring schools by members of the institution’s regular teaching 
staff. Completion of either of these two kinds of courses will 
meet, at least partially, the residence requirements for graduation 
from those institutions. Included in this program is the overseas 
college program for Service pefsonnel. Several universities have 
. made classroom instruction, using members of their staff as teach- 
ers, available to Service personnel stationed almost anywhere in 
the world. 

Sometimes it is riot possible or convenient to org^ize classes 
under the Resident Center Program. When this is the case, the 
Group Study method of instruction is used. Classes are organized 
and, if possible, the Services hire civilian instructors to conduct 
these classes. When civilian instructors are not available, quali- 
fied military personnel are used. For the most part, the textbooks 
and materials u.sed are furnished by USAFI. Federal funds are 
expended in the. Resident Center Program to pay a portion of the 
student's tuition for courses taken through the program. In the 
Group Study Class Program, Federal funds are expended by the 
individual Services for the employment of instructors and the 
purchase of materials which are not available from USAFI. 

The voluntary off-duty education programs of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard are described in the 
sectioM which follow. Average number of enrollments by military 
personnel and the amounts of Federal funds expended for the 
education of these military personnel while off duty for the years 
1960-61 to 1964-66 are presented in tables 61 and 62, respective- 
ly. Funds expended by the separate military Services as reported 
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in table 62 are in addition to the expenditures made to these 
Services through USAFI. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY TROOP EDUCATION PROGI^M 
The Army provides its military personnel the facilities, incen- 
tives, and guidance for resuming and continuing their general 
education in courses similar to those offered in accredited civilian 
schools. Except during l^^ic combat and individual training, use 
of duty time for troop education is authorized. Troop Education 
Program activities are conducted in and through Educa- 

tion Centers of units and installations. The services of a profes- 
sional civilian educator are availabl^to each center. Civilian edu- 
cation advisers are full-time employees oFthe Department of the 
Army. 

The following materials and services are available to, all Army 
personnel : 

a. Coireapondence aod self-teaching courses of the U. 8. ^Anned Forces 
Institute and, through USAFI, those of participating civilian colleges and 
universities under contract with the Department of Defense. 

b. Group-study classes taught by military and civilian instructors em- 
ployed directly by the Army. 

c. Classes available, either on or off post, by accredited high schools and 
colleges and taught by regular faculty members. The Army pays a substantial 
portion of the tuition charges for military personnel attending these classes. 

d. Testa of General Educational Development, achievement testa, and sub- 
ject examinations. 

e. Educational and vocational advisement. 

Education conducted through the Troop Education Program is 
of two t]rpes — afunctional and formal. Functional education com- 
prises civilian-type curricula, courses, or subject-matter instruc- 
tion conducted specifically to serve an immediate Army or indi- 
vidual service-related need. In character, scope, method, and time 
phasing, it is adult education for which no civilian credit or equiv- 
alency at any formal level is sought. For the second type, formal 
education, in-service achievements of military peiwnnel may be 
considered for appropriate credit in civilian schools under recom- 
mendations made by the Commission on Accredit^ion of the 
American Council on Education. High-school work {ir emphasized 
for personnel capable of establishing, throuj^ courses and tests 
of general educational development, an accepmble basis for high- ‘ 
er formal studies. College education is*emphasized as an oppor- 
tunity for all eligible personnel, and is considered essential within 
the full cafeer assignment potential of commissioned personnel 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY OFf-DUTY EOUCAtlON PROGRAM 
The objectives of the Navy's voluntary off-duty education pro- 

•■f 
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gram are to help each member of the Navy to (1) increase his 
Mpaaty to assiimUte training and perform his present job bettei*; 
(2) ^tter prepare for career advancement; (3) continue educa- 
faonal pro^ams ^yin prior to miUtary service; and (4) prepare 
for a civilian job for the time when he wiU leave the Service. 
There is an Information and Education Officer on every ship and 
at every station whose assigned duty it is to provide the ^uca- 
tional rervices that wiU accomplish these objectives. At the 
larger shore mstallationapTarticularly those in a position to serve 
shipboard personnel, there are well-stocked Education Centers. 
The educational services offered are educational counseUng; ele- 
mentary, high-school^ vocational, and college courses and tests; 
and acad^e accreditation services. Courses are made available 
through (1) arrangements for on-campus class attendance at local 
school and colleges; (2) on-station classes offered by extension 
from lorel sch^ls and colleges; and (3) on-ship or station classes 
teught by uniformed personnel and civilians hired from special 

funds and coi^^ndence and self-teaching courses provided by 
and through USAFI. r j 

The data concerning amount of exjienditures for Navy off-duty 
^ucation during 1963-64 and 1964-66 school years given in the 
table are applicable only to those programs under the jurisdiction 
of Naval ^rsonnel through the education phase of the Informa- 
on Md Education Program. Other Navy bureaus and offices 
exi^nd fonds for off-duty education programs, but information 
on toe extent of these programs and the amount expended is not 
availably Programs administered under the Information and Edu- 
ction Program do. however, represent the bulk of such expendi- 
tures by the Navy. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES PROGRAM 
^e ^r Force Educational Services Program offers many op- 
p^unities for personnel who wish to continue their academic 
eduction duri^ off-duty hours. The program consists of two 
parts: Operation Bootstrap” which is especially designed to en- 
curage and assist the man who is working toward a high-school 
diploma or a coUege degree; and “Operation Midnight Oil” which 
is design^ to mist the man who is interested in studying courses 
that are directly related to his Air Fore occupation. Personnel 
may participate in both programs simultaneously, thereby becom- 
ing more proficient Jn their jobs and earning academic credit As 

In«vldu»b may anrol] in any, or a combinatioh of any, of the 
followint programa of atudy: (1) Cltsaroom counes which an 
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offered at night by" accredited civilian high schools or colleges on 
or near Air Force bases: (2) Xroup study classes conducted at 
night on Air Force installations by qualified civilian or military 
instructors hired by the Air Force, using texts, materials, and 
tests supplied by USA FI; (3) Correspondence and self-teaching 
courses offered by USAFI; and (4) Correspondence courses of- 
fered by civilian colleges' and universities through USAFL 

The Air Force encourages and assists personnel who wish to 
continue tbeir academic education during off-duty time by paying 
a part of the tuition cost of civilian school courses. In addition. 
Air Force personnel who can complete residence and academic 
requirements for a college degree in a period of 6 months or less 
may be placed on temporary duty to attend the accredited college 
of their choice.- 

MARtNE CORPS OFF-DUTY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

As applicable to the Marine Corps, the only phase of its edu- 
cational program where funds are specifically appropriated for 
off-duty education of military personnel is the Tuition Assistance 
and Instructor-Hire Program. The Tuition Assistance and Instruc- 
tor-Hire Program is designed to provide an opportunity for Ma- 
rines in their off-duty time to participate in educational courses 
provided by accredited, civilian high schools and colleges. 

Marine Corps commands located within commuting distance of 
an accredited institution are authorized to pay a portion of the 
individual’s tuition costs. Commands located in areas not within 

I 

commuting distances of accredited educational institutions are. 
authorized' to pay the accredited institutions a. portion of the in- 
structors’ salaries for conducting classes at the military iristalla- 
tions. The instructor-hire phase of the program was started in 
July 1954. 

COAST GUARD OFF-DUTY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Coast Guard officers and enlisted personnel may apply to pur- 
sue studies in off-duty time at Coast Guard expense either in 
attendance at or by correspondence from civilian institutions. 
This includes courses at colleges, universities, and other educa- 
tional institutions which offer either correspondence or night- 
school courses. Application for these courses is made by individual 
request through appropriate Service channels to Coast Guard 
Headquartera Approval of requests for enrollment in these 
courses 'at Coast-Guard expense is generally based on -the need 
for the course in the applicants* performance of duties or the need 
to fulfill a requirement for advancement in rating. 
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TebU SI.— AVERAG^UMBER OE 
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Chapter V 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF TH^ INTERIOR 

S EVERAL PROGRAMS of education are administered by the 
D^artment of the Interior. One of these which has been in 
operation for 46 years is the Bureau of Mines Safety Training 
Proffram. Through its educational programs in first aid, accident 
prevention, rescue work, and the maintenance of good health, 
it has a long record of important services to the people. 

The largest single educational program of the Department is 
that of operating schools for the education of Indians residing in 
the United States. The education of these people, and other pro- 
grams for native populations in outlying parts of the United 
Stat^ are particularly challenging both in the difficulty of ar- 
ranging satisfactory services and in the rewards that come with 
the extension of educational services to these underprivileged 
people. The advancing economy has diverted these natives from 
their earlier ways of life, and it is now essential that they be 
given the advantages to be derived from the acquisition of addi- 
tional knowledge and skills. Through education they will be able 
to contri^te more effectively to the national welfare. 

In addition to educational services for Indian and native popu- 
lations, the Department provides for the education of a few chil- 
dren who are dependents of employees at the national parka. 
Such services are "usually provided through arraiigementa with 
local school authorities. 

*^e Department also distributes certain revenues to the States 
which may be used for educational purposes. These revenues are 
derived from payments for permits, licenses, and leases awM^iated 
with grazing lands, mineral lands, and national forests which are 
administered by the Federal Government. Allocations are limited 
to those States having portions of the public domain in such cate, 
gories, and the amounts received by these States are proportional 
. to the collections from areas within their boundaries. Revenues 
from these sources miy be used by the States for purposes of 
local government with emphasis placed upon roads and schools. 

96 ' 
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BUREAU OF MINES SAFETY TRAINING PROGRAM 

The purpose of the Bureau of Mines safety-training program 
is to promote safe practices and prevent occupational injury of 
persons employed in the mineral industries. This program began 
with the establishment of the Bureau by an act of Congress on 
July 1, 1910. In the early days, the educational activities were, 
confined to training persons in rescue operations and recovery 
procedures following mine disasters and teaching first-aid-to-the- 
injured. Although these activities are necessary and persons tak- 
ing the training improve their ''safety mindedness, ** such training 
was not truly accident-prevention but rattier in knowing what to 
do after a disaster or injury occurred. Subsequently, accident- 
prevention activities were started' from time to time. 

At present, the Bureau’s main ^safety-educational activities 
are in the following principal categories : 

1. First*«id aod mine-rctcue tniniog for workmen and supervisors. 

2. Aocideot-prevention training for workmen and supervisors in the various 

phases of the mineral industries. 

3. Holmes Safety Association — a Bureau-sponsored safety organization pro- 

viding, through its councils and chapters, an open forum for' the dis- 
cussion of accidents and how to prevent recurrences. The Association 
• also provides educational meetings to .promote the general welfare of 
its membership. 

The Bureau’s safety-educational work was very limited until 
1941, when additional funds and personnel became available 
through the passage of Public Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congress 
— ^the original Federal coal-mine inspection act The Bureau’s 
safety-educational work is carried on in all States having mineral 
industries within their borders. The educational activities men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph are carried on by Federal coal- 
mine inspectors, mining engineers, and mine-safety representa- 
tives. 

Accident-prevention training ranges from short talks to 40 
hours of formal classroom training for supervisors. The duration 
of accident-prevention training courses for workmen is 20 hours 
of classroom instruction. Single lectures and demonstrations are 
given to selected groups. The Bureau’s first-aid training course 
is of 16 hours’ duration and the basic mine-rescue course requires 
20 hours. Latest available statistics on formal safety-training 
coursM follow: 

CM «/ MNW* T*tml iMMk«r 

» t»*l *• l*M 

Ri«t-«id-to-th»-iiijur«d 1JB57.199 

Mine Reecue 106,479 

Aeddent-prevention couriee (coal mine, meUl mine, 
petroleum, end natural gee) 148,041 
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The Bureau of Mines does not receive a separate appropriation 
for its safety -educational work. The safety-training program is 
integrated with other safety activities, including coal-mine inspec- 
tions and investigations, investigation of accidents and rescue 
work, health research and testing of respiratory protective equip- 
ment, electrical-mechanical testing of underground mining equip- 
ment, and demonstrations at the Bureau's Experimental Coal 
Mine. Estimated amounts spent for the Bureau of Mines safety- 
training program for the past 6 years are listed in table 68. 


Tobl. 53— APPROXIMATE AMOUNTS OF FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR THE 
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With respect to the training of Bureau personnel engaged in 
health and safety activities, each new employee is sent to the 
Pittsburgh Station where he is given approximately 4 weeks of 
instruction in the health and safety program and Bureau policy. 
After completing this training, the new employee is signed to 
one or more experienced persons in the particular field in which 
Uie new employee will be engaged. He then works under the 
immediate supervision and guidance of experienced personnel who 
inform the proper authorities when the new employee is deemed 
capable to work independently. Bureau personnel engaged in safe- 
ty-educational activities are given additional training from time 
to time on teaching methods and are furnished material and 
guidance for maintaining interest in the courses of instruction. 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The educational program’ for Indian children administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, has 
three major objectives: (1) to provide educational opportunities 
for the Indian children of school age who are not enrolled in 
school ; (2) to provide a sound educational program for the chil- 
dren who attend schools operated and supported by the Federal 
Government; and (8) to transfer responsibility for Indian educa- 
tipn services to the public-school systems as rapidly as feasible. 

The school census report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs reveals 
significant progress since 1968 when there were 19,486 TmiUn 
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children, or 17.1 percent of those of school afire, who were not 
enrolled in any school. By 1955, this number not in school was 
reduced to 9,003, or Only 7.6 percent Additional school facilities I 
are needed throughout all States having Indian population to ac- j 
commodate the increasing school-age population of the Indians. 

Reductions in the number of Indians not enrolled were greatest 
for the Navajo Reservation where only 15.7 percent were not in 
school in 1955, compared with ,46.1 percent in 1953. However, it 
is estimated that approximately one-half, 48.5 percent, of the 
9,003 Indian children not enrolled in any school in 1955 were 
Navajos. Additional nchool facilities are needed for the Navajos 
to relieve present overcrowding and to provide space for the re- 
maining out-of-school children. 

Educational services were provided in 23 States for 104,649 
Indian children, asres 6 to. 18, for the 1954-55 school year. Of 
this number, 69,631 were enrolled in public schools; 35,101 in 
Federal boarding and day schools; and 9,917 in mission and other ' 
schools. An additional 8,358 students who were outside the 6 to 
18 age-group were enrolled in 1956. 

In addition to the number reported above, there are many In- 
dian children attending the public schools operated by local school 
districts. Where these children live on tax-exempt Indian-owned 
lands in areas with limited resources to support education, the 
Federal Government assists these' school districts financially by 
' means of contracts with State departments of education and with 
local school districts. Contracts were negotiated with 16 States 
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, and the Territory of Alaska, and with 80 districts in 6 States 
and Territory of Alaska in 1965. Approximately 36,000 Indian 
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children were ensbled to sttehd public schools in 1966 under con- 
tract agreement: 

Table 64 provides a 10-year summary on Federal funds ex- 
pended for th6 education of Indians in the United States. From 
this table, it is evident that an effort has been made to improve 
this educational program. Expenditures for the 1964-66 school 
yerfr were approximately 3 times the amount expended 10 years 
earlier. The amount expended for new school housing for this 
program is given in column 6. These figures were obtained frqm 
the Department of the Interior. 


EDUCATION OF NATIVE CHILDREN IN ALASKA 

In Alaska, the expression "Native children" has reference to 
Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut children. School census reports for the 
1954-66 school year ipdicate that of the 12,111 native children 
6 to 18 years old enumerated in Alaska, 6,468 were enrolled in 
-public schools, 4,761 la Federal day and boarding schools, and 763 
in mission and othet^hools. The remaining 1,129, or 9.3 percent 
^ of those enumerated, were not enrolled in any schooL ^ 

In addition to the number not enrolled In school, there were 
approxirpately 1,200 native children who resided in isolated areas 
which were without school facilities of any kind for the 1964-66 
school year. It is estimated that 2^ schools, assisted by Johnsbn- 
O’Malley contract funds, have enrolled approximately 860 of these 
children for the 1966-66 school year. 

Federal funds expended during the past 10 years for the edu- 
cation of native children in Alaska are reported in table 66. From 
these figures it is apparent that the amounts expended in recent 
years are approximately double the amount 10 years ago. Figures 
on expenditures are supplied by the Department of the Interior. 
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EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Prior to the enactment in 1964 of the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands, the salaries of two superintendents of educa- 
tion were paid directly from Federal appropriations. Only one 
superintendent of education is now employed and his salary is 
paid from the Federal appropriation. All other expenditures for 
education are paid from local revenues and a Federal grant 

Amounts allotted directly from Federal funds during the 10- 
year period, 1946-16 to 1964-66, are listed in table 66. Under the 
provisions of the Revi;sed Organic Act, funds for these expendi- 
tures for succeeding years, other than funds received from Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs, will be appropriated from the Gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands revenues. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 

Approximately 260 miles north of Dutch EUirbor, Alaska, in 
the Bering Sea, are the Pribilof Islands. These islands constitute 
a special Government reservation set aside in 1869 by Congress 
for the protection of the Alaska fui* seals and for other purposes. 
Under the act of February 26, 1944, as amended, the (^vemment 
is responsible for the health, education, and general welfare of 
the Aleut native resident population of approximately 600. 

St. Paul Island and St. George Island are the only islands 
the Pribilof group that are inhabited. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, with the technital advice of the Territorial Department of 
Education for Alaska, administers the educational program for 
these two small communities. Tl)e school program for the Pribilof 
Islands has been closely integrated with the program for the 
Territory of Alaska. ^ 

All Aleut residents on the Pribilof Islands reservation between 
the sges of 6 and 16 are required to attend the elementary schools 
nmlntslned on each of the two inhabited islands. Four teachers 
and a teacher-prii^cipal are employed by the Service in the St 
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Paul Island school with approximately 96 Aleut children enrolled. 
Two ’teachers are employed in the St. George Island s^ool with 
approximately 46 enrolled. Children .of Federal civilian personnel 
stationed on the islands are also permitted to attend the schools. 

Federal funds allotted for education in the Pribilof Islands from 
1956-61 to 1954-55^ are shown in table 67. In May of 1954,^ a 
jx)ntract was awarded for the construction of a new school at St 
George. Data for these schools were obtained frpm the Depart- 
. ment of'the Interior. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF 
NATIONAL PARK EMPLOYEES 

Administrative officials at national parks having large num- 
bers of people employed are authorixed to arrange for the educa- 
tion of the children of these employees. Three programs of this 
kind are described here. 

CRATER Are NAnONAL PARK 

The Secretary of the Interior has been delegated authority, 
pursuant to section 8 of the act of September SO, 1960 (P.L. 874, 
81st Cong.), to make arrangements for free public education for 
children of employees of Crater Lake National Park, Qreg. Pur- 
suant to this authority, such facilities have been provided begin- 
ning with the 1961-52 school year. Schoolroom space is provided 
without additional expense b]^ utilizing a room of the administra- 
tion building at the Park headquarters. Expenses for the salary 
^of a teacher, textbooks, teacfiing supplies, heat, and Janitor 
services are financed through working funds advanced to the 
National Park Service. The advances are based upon per pupil 
costs depending upon average attendance records. Table 68 li^ 
actual and estimated expenditures for a 6-year period. Infonna- 
tion for this educational program was furnished by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
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MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 

The Secretary of the Interior haa been delegated authority 
pursuant to section 6 of the act of September 30, 19^0 (P.L. 874, 
81st Cong.), to make arran^ments for free public ^ucation for 
children of employees of Mammoth Cave National Park. These 
services, provided since 1964-66, are financed through working 
funds advanced to the National Park Service. From these funds 
the park h^dquarters makes reimbursements to the local school 
boards in the surrounding communities of Hart, Edmon^n, and 
Barran Counties, in the State of Kentucky, based on the number 
of school children attending the individual schools. Estimated ex- 
. penditures for the 2-year period are shown in table 68. i 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL TASK ^ 

Revenues received from visitors <to the Yellow'stone National 
Park, located principally In northwestern Wyoming, are used in 
providing educational facilities for the 'children of personnel em- 
ployed in the administration, operation, and maintenance of the 
park. A special fund appropriation account is set up from rev- 
enues from the visitors. From this fund, operation of the elemen- 
tary school located in the park is financed and reimbursement Is 
made to local school boards in the surrounding communities on a 
pro rata per pupil basis covering tuition and transportation costs. 
This method of financing educational costs of children of employ- 
ees of the Park was authorized and approved by an act of Congress 
on June 4, 1948. 


TobU SS—fEOESAL FUNDS EXPENDED FO* EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF EM- 
PLOYEES OF CRATER LAKE, MAMMOTH CAVE AND YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARKS: IV4R.49 TO ITS5-54 
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Three provisions in, the act of 1948 are intended to improve 
education facilities that are inadequate. If, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, facilities are inadequate, the Secretary 
iMy ent« into cooperative agreements with State <«r lo^l agen- 
cies (1)1 for the operation of schoolT facilities, (2) for the con- 
struction and expansion of local facilities at Federal expense, and 
(3) for contribution by the Federal Crovemment, on an equitable 
basis satisfactory to the Secretary, to cover the increased cost 
to local agencies for providing the educational services required. 

An 8-year summary of Federal funds allotted for the education 
of children of employees of national parks is given in table 68. 
Information for ttiis table was furnished by the Department of 
the Interior. 


REVENUE FROM PUBLIC DOMAIN GRAZING UNDS 

States in which Federal grazing lands are located receive, under 
the terms of a 1934 law, as amended, 12V^ percent of the grazing 
receipts from each of the national grazing districts and 50 percent 
of grazing receipts from lands outside of grazing districts. This 
money may be used as the State legislatures prescribe for the 
benefit of the subdivisions having such grazing lands within their 
arenas 

V# ' » 

An additional 33Vi percent of the grazing receipts from each 
grazing district located on Indian land cedeid to the United States 
for disposition under the public-land laws is paid to the State .in 
which such land is located. These payments ^re for the benefit of 
schools and roads of the respective counties. 

tfkrhe Bqreau oMjand Management, United States Department of 
TOe Intd^ior, supplied revenue figures for tables 69 and 60. Ta- 
ble 69 presents a 10-year summary of Federal payments to the 
States from the receipts from grazing use. In table 60 af^given 
the total amounts paid to individual States during the 1963-54 
and 1964-66 school years. The Bureau of Land Management is 
unable to supply information on the amounts of these monies 
used by the StatM and counties for the public schools. No, reports 
of these apportionments made by the legislatures are sent to the 
Bureau of Land Management. Figures in tables 69 and 60 have 
not been included in table 7 since aome portions ma/ have been 
used for purposes other than schools as designated by State 
legislature^. 
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Tobl* S9^~ ^ERAI, FUNDS PAID PROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING GRAZING LANDSt 
^ I945<4« TO 1954-55^ 
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TobI* M.^FEDERAL FUNDS PAID TO THE STATES FROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING 
GRAZING LANDS: I9S3-54 AND 19544$^ 
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REVENUE FROM PUBLIC DOMAIN MINERAL LANDS 

Congress enacted laws in 1920, 1926, 1927, and 1928 providing 
that 37V^ percent of the receipts from rentals, royalties and 
bonuses from mineral lands in the public domain be paid to the 
States. The provision affects only those States in which lease^ 
federally owned mineral lands are located. Funds paid to the \ 
States under this law may be used for the construction and main- \ 
tenance of roads or for the support of public schools or other \ 
public educational institutions as the legislatures of the respective 
States may direct. Funds are also paid to the States under The 
Acquired Lands Act of 1947 with allocations determined by 
the governing laws under .which the lands were acquired. Pay- 
ments to the States and Territories, under this kind of legislation, 
have amounted to more'than |18S million duripgjhe past 10 years. 
Amounts paid to the States for thisJO-jrear period are given in > 
table 61. 
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Table 62 shows the amounts paid to each of the 28 States end 
Alaska for the 1963—64 and 1954-65 school years. Five States^ 
including: California, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
receive more than 90 percent of these collections from leasing the 
mineral lands. Information regarding the jwrtions of funds allo- 
cated to roads and schools by the several legislatures is not avail- 
able from the-Bureau of Land Management Table 7 does not 
•include figures for 1964-66 inasmuch as the funds are not used 
exclusively for educatioi^. 


TobI# 41.— FEDERAL FUNDS PAID FROM REaiFTS FOR LEASING MINERAL LANDS: 
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T«M« 42.-^DIERAL FUNDS fAd TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FROM RE- 
CEIPTS FOR LEASING MINERAL LANDS: IH3-M AND ltS4-SS‘ 
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> Find, b. wd fw MdMMl. u4 nMdi M «ppwtlMM4 faiMh. State hchht 

REVENUE FROM- SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS 

Each State with public land administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment receives 5 percent of the net proceeds from the sales 
of public land and materials within its boundaries# This money 
is to be used for education, roads, and public improvements as 
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apportioned by the State iegielatnres. A* summary of the total 
amounts paid to the States during the past 7 years is given in m 
table 68. Detailed figures indicating the amounts for 27 States for Jr 
the 1963-64 and 1964-66 school y<ihrs are listed in table 64. For 
1964-66, three States, including California, Idaho, and Oregon, . 
recdved more than 63 percent .of these funds made available from 
the sale of public lands and other materials. 

The Bureau of Land Management has no data on the propor- 
tions, of these payments which are used by the States for the 
support of public schools and for. that reason the figures are not 
included in table 7. 


UhU a^UHiAAri OF federal funds paid to the states out of re. 
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■ PWdi MM h* fw •<— Mon, ropai, uM pubHe ImproTOMnto m opportknoM by StaM loil^ 
liUiroo. 


Tobin 44^-FEDERAL FUNDS PAID TO THE STATES OUT OF RECEIPTS FROM SALES 
OF PUlUC LANDS: I1SJ44 AND l«S4.SS‘ 



RECONVEYB) LANDS 


In the original Oregon and California Rm^ested Lands Act of 
June 9, 1916, spedflc provisions were made for State and county 

/ 
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TobI* M.>-F£OERAL FUNDS FAIO TO CERTAIN COUNTIK IM ntCAnij Aun 

CAUFORNIA AND RECON- 
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^ool purposes but no pa3rments were made to the counties until 
the passage of the act of July 13, 1926. This provided for pay- 
mrats of $7,136,283.36 to the counties as back taxes with a re- 
quirement that the counties use the funds for public purposes 
includiiiflf schools as though they had been paid by taxpayers. 

The act of August 28, 1937, provided that the counties should ' 
grt 60 percent of total receipts in lieu of taxes to be used as 
, other county funds with another 26 percent to satisfy the short- 
y age in payments to the counties in lieu of taxes covering the 
years 1934 to 1937, after which this 26 pewnt would be credited 
to the Government until it was reimbursed for having advanced 
money in lieu of taxes during the period in which income was 
unavailable. The latter obligation was fulAlled early in 1961, and 
76 percent is now payable to the counties, except that .Congress 
in recent appropriation acts has authorized the retention of up 
to a third of this 76 percent for the construction of access roada 

^ The act of May 24, 1939, concerning the Coos Bay reconveyed 
lands, related to payments in lieu of taxes to two counties in 
Oregon for purpo^ specified in the prior Act of February 26, 
1919, which contained requirements for State and county schools 
as well as other public purposes. 

Table 66 indicates the payments from 1916 to 1966 to certain 
counties in Oregon and Washington from receipts from revested 
lands in the Oregon and California R.R. reconveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road land-grant funds. This information was obtained 
from the Bureau of Land Management but the figures are not 
included in table 7 since no summary of the amounts of this money 
used for school purposes is available. 


f- 



Chapter VI 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

I N ITS PROGRAMS of maintaining and improving friendly 
relationships with people of other nations, the United States 
Government provides funds for many cultural and educational 
services. These programs are administered by the Department of 
State. The two more extensive services requiring international 
planning include the educational exchange program and educa- 
tional assistance to economically underdeveloped areas arranged 
by the International Cooperation Administration. 

i 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS ^ 

The Department of State conducts a program of International 
Educational Exchange involving almost 7,000 exchanges per year 
and 70 countries. TTie purpose of this program, in the words of 
the authorizing congressional' legislation, is **to promote a better 
understantling between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” Opportunities are provided for Ameri- 
CATiB to pursue educational activities abroad and for foreign na- 
tionals to undertake siinil^ projects in the Uni^ States. Par- 
ticipants include studeii^ ^ucators, newsmen, industrialists, 
specialists, and others who are influential in moulding public opin- 
ion at home and overseas. In accordance with the purpose of this 
program, the object of these visits is to create a greater under- 
standing of and confidence in the United States, and to develop 
the realization among other peoples that our objectives and poli- 
cies are in harmony with, and will advance their own legitimate 
aspirations for peace, progress, and freedom. 

Approximately two-thirds of those exchanged are foreign na- 
tionals who come here to observe at first hand the American way 
of life, to increase their knowledge in fields of specialization, and 
to establish and broaden their contacts with Americans of stirnilg r 
interests. The remaining one-third are Americans who go to other 
countries to obtain an understanding of their ways of life,' to 
impart information about American life and institiitioiM, to ac- 

109 
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quire further knowledge in- the field of specialization, and to dem- 
onstrate and share this country's achievements. 

Educational exchanges are conducted under several congres- 
sional authorizations which include (1) those originally authorized 
under the aqt for cooperation with the other American Republics; 
(2) those provided by the foreign currency program under the 
Fulbright Act; and (3) thq worldwide program authorized by the 
Smith-Mundt Act which establishes a general framework for all 
the educational exchange activities. The Department of State also 
conducts special programs with Finland and India with principal 
and interest debt payments set aside for this purpose. Total costs 
of these programs under various authorizations, including grants 
and administrative expenses, are summarized in table 66 for the 
6 years from 1951-52 to 1955-56. Additional details for the 
funds allotted in 1954-55 and 1955-56 are presented in table 67. 
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I9S4-SI AND ini-S* 
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Number of participants engaged in the educational exchange 
programa from 1951-^2 to' 1955-66 are summarized in table 68. 
Tables 69 and 70 present more extensive information about the 
participants for the 1954-55 and 1955-66 school years. 

COOaOINATION or EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PKOGSAMS 
The Department of State coordinates the programs authorized 
by Congress. It also coordinates them with similar activities con* 
ducted by other agencies of the Government and cooperates ex- 
tensively with independent nongovernmental exchanges- in the 
United States. Often, the services of the Department and those 
arranged by private organizations complement each other, with 


T«b4 M.— NUMIEK OF FARTiaPANTS ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ' 

FROGSAMS: I9SI42 TO ITSS-M 
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tile international travel provided by foreigircurrency funds of the. 
Government and tuition, maintenance, and other assistance sup- 
plied by private groups. It is estimated that these groups, whi^ 
include spools, colleges, universities, foundations, hospitals, and 
private busineeies, proWded approximately |9 million primarily 
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to Msist foreign grantees under the 1966 programs. The program 
conducted by the International Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department is coordinated with the technical exchanges of 
the International Ckwperation Administration which is now in the 
Department of State, and with the programs of other Federal 
agencies such as the Department of Defense. This coordination 
Is effected at both planning and administrative levels In Wash- 
ington and overseas. 
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TobU 7H-NUMIER OF FARTICIFANTS ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGf 

PROGRAMS* IfSi^ 
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„Ths Department haa,conitractual arrangements with*a number 
of public and private agencies for assistance in certain^ services 
necessary to the administration of the program. These^ services 
include screening and recommending esndida tes, arranging pro- 
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^grama for, orienting and supervising grantees, and evaluating pro- 
''gram effectiveness. The Office of Education, for example, cooper< 
ates closely with the Department of State under a working-fund 
agreement in conducting both American and foreign teacher ex- 
changee. It administers the teacher interchange program under 
which American and foreign teachers trade positions in their 
respective school systems for a year; recommends qualified Amer- 
ican teschera for teaching assignments abroad; and arranges 
llpecial programs for foreign teachers to studi/^d observe Ameri- 
can school systems. / 

Assistance to private groups here and abroad on exchange 
projects contributing to the Department's objectives is a signifi- 
caht part of the International Educational Exchange Program. 
During, 1966, for example, 411 groups were assisted in relation to 
665 projects involving 6,687 persons. These programs did not 
require United States Government funds, although many were 
as valuable in reaching objectives as the regular programs of 
the Department Assistance ranged from detailed guidance foir 
American and foreign groups on how to operate various kinds of 
educational exchange programs to arranging with Foreign Service 
posts to distribute applications, and to assist in nominating and 
selecting candidates under private programs. 


In accordance with provisions of section 201 of the Smith- 
Hundt Act, the Department stimulates public and private ex- 
change efforts through the designation of exchange-^sitor visa 
programs. This permits entry into the United States of foreign 

nationals desiring to come ii\ for bona fide educational purposes. 

' •* 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
' The International Cooperation Administration was created on 
July 1, 1966, and is a semiautonomous unit within the Department ' 
of State. It is a successor to a series of agencies of the United 
States Government engaged in technical assistance, economic aid, 
and, in some instances, military assistance. Part of its woric was 
started in 1942 by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Under 
the Marshall Plan,' assistance was given in Europe beginning in 
1947 by^ the Economic Cooperation Administration which was 
later d^gnated as the Mutual Security Agency. Interest in the 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia under the **Point Four” pro- 
gram was administered by the Technical Cooperation Adminia- 
tration. In 1968, all these agencies were combing into the Foreign 
Operations Adj^nistration, and in 1966 the FOA was brought 
into the Department of Stato under the new title of International 
Cooperation Administration. \ 
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Appropriations for these cooperative programs are made each 
year by. Congress in order that the United States may participate 
and other funds are appropriated by the cooperating governments. 
Contributions of other governments for programs of technical 
cooperation are, on the average, about double the United States' 
contributiona Programs are not undertaken except upon the spe- 
cific request of the participating governments. 

One of the six major functions of the International Cooperation 
Administration is to administer programs of technical cooperation 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world.* It is believed that this 
is one of the best means of strengthening the nations of the free 
world. Technical cooperation has many aspects but all of them 
are closely related to educational processes and rely upon them 
for their effectiveness. Education is the indispensable means of 
developing any nation's most valuable resourc es its human re- 
Bources — and education plays a key role in every aspect of this 
program. The most ^ective overseas programs include integrated 
activities in such rflated fields as agriculture, health, industry, 
and ^vemmental administration, with the education staff coop- 
erating cloeely with other ICA representatives. Only by helpfng 
the less-developed nations to increase Uieir own ability to do the 
job for themselves can any lasting improvements be made. 

The underdeveloped countries are looking to the United States 
for two principal types of educational isasistance. They want help 
in the establishment of new i^ools and in the development of 
vocational and other curriculums to stress the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge for the solution of economic and social prob- 
lems, and they seek aid in the extension and improvement of 
primary education to reduce for future generations the problem 
of illiteracy. For these purposes, they have too few well-trained 
teachers, not enough schools, and inadequate teaching materials. 

The ICA educational program always recognizes the culture of 
the country, its traditions, its educational institutions, its civic 
programs, and the expressed desires of its people, as well as the 
needs of the country. This program is directed toward the train- 
ing of those who will teach others, rather than immediate par- 
ticipation in mass education, except where demonstration schools 
are necessary as pilot projects to stimulate local development of 
educational facilities or new technics. Emphasis Is placed on Im- 
parting new skills and on helping the people to develop their own 
educational resources rather than on material assistance such as 
buildings, equipment, and supplies, although assistance of the lat- 
ter tjrpe. was given in unusual situations, such as for >^oi«an 
reconstruction. Trainees, carefully selected for their ability to 
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nuUce a Bigniflcant contribution to the development of their otni 
country, are brought to the United States or to a special regional 
training center, such as ihe American University of Beirut, for 
periods of technical instruction in appropriate fields. The Office 
of Education assists educators coming to the United States for 
specialized training by conducting orientation classes, arranging 
conferences with authorities in their fields, planning programs for 
study in this country, and otherwise helping the visitors in equip- 
ping themselves to make Important contributions to education ' 
in their homelands. 

INTfR UNIVERSITY CONTRACTS 

A greater emphasis at the higher education levels has also 
been arranged in many countries which desire greater economic 
development For this program, Federal funds are used to secure 
the service of American colleges and universities for assistance 
to foreign universities in improving teaching, curriculum, re- 
search, and extension work. Through training in the United States’ 
institutions, and in their own institutions, under faculty, members 
provided from American institutions, the foreign professors are 
prepaxed^to carry new methods into practice on a permanent basia 
For this purpose, universities In the United States, under Fed- 
eral aponsor^ip, have contracted with colleges and universities 
of other lands. This program is planned to broaden international 
horizons and to make important contributions to education, health, 
agriculture, and other programs of social and economic advance- 
ment • 

Under the 77 Inter-university contracts, American professors 
from 48 universities are loaned to host universities in about 86 
countries. After a year or two of work in partnership with a pro- 
fessor in the other couiU^, the counter-part professor comes to 
the contracting universe!^ in the United States to study for a 
year. Later, the American professors return to their regular work 
in the United States with greatly broadened understandings of 
the world in which they live, and of the responsibilities of 
America. 

In December 1966, approximately 600 American professors 
were at work in host universities, and about 260 professors from 
host countries were at universities in the United States. Countries 
which have requested this kind of cooperation and have arranged 
inteiMiniversity contracts are listed in column 1 of table 71. The 
table also indicates the universities In tiie United States having 
contracts, and the Federal funds that are allotted to operate these 
programs. 
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Tobk 7I/-4NTERNATIONAL COOI*ERAT10^) AOMINISTtATION INTEIt.UNIVEIlSITY 
contracts in OPIRAUON on SEmMKJt 10. im 
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The Education Diviaion of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration performs much of its work through 'educators sent 
to foreign countries. These groups of educators have been desig- 
imted as Country Missions. In arrangring for the effective opera- 
^n of these Country Missions, the Education Division of ICA in 
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ToU« 73.— NUMBER OF TECHNIOANS AND TRAINEES, AND FEDERAL FUNDS FRO- 
6RAMMED FOR COOfERATIVE EDUCATIONAL AaiVITIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 
1955-56 
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TECMNOANS and TRAINEB. and federal funds fro. 
GRAMMED FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACDVITIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 

l9SS.54-CoafiiiiMd 
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3. Liaison with United States sources of professional advice. 

4. Establishing contractual relations with educational inatitutioim^ on an in- 

ternational, inter-university basis. 

5. Fostering coordination among the educational misrions sent to the various 

coimtriee. * ** 

Active educational programs are in operation this year in 39 
countries and territories. There are also regional programs in the 
Far East, Near East, and African areas. Negotiations are under- 
way for the establishment of new progrihns in several additional 
countries, and for additional projwts in many of those coun^es 
where IQA educational programs are already operating. In these 
educational programs American competence is shared with people 
in the underdeveloped areas. 

A summary of the Federal funds obligated and programmed 
for educational activities in cooperating countries for 1951-62 to 
1955-56 is included in table 72. Details on the personnel and 
funds programme by countries for the 1966-66 school year are 
presented in table 73. Table 74 gives' a summary of the number 
of technicians and trainees and Federal funds programmed for 
cooperative educational activities in other coun^es from 1953- 
64 to 1966-66. 


Table 74.— SUMMARY OF NUMBER OF TECHNICIANS AND TRAINEES, AND FED- 
ERAL FVNDS PROGRAMMED FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES: IVS3-54 TO 1955-54 
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Chapter VII 

f 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

C ONGRESSIONAL ENACTMENTS With reference.to the weL 
fare of veterana have>^hown that the people have ifreat 
concern for the restoration of the citizen soldier to a satisfactory 
civilian status. There is a public desire to compensate men 
women of the military services for the wartime interference with 
their educational and vocational programs. For this purpose, many 
programs of assistance have been provided by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Especially important among such programs are 
those pertaining to the further education and the vocational re- 
habilitation of the veterans. Other services of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration include proems of compensation, pensions, loan 
guarantees, life insurance, death benefits, and medical care. 

It is the purpose of this bulletin on Federal funds for education 
to describe programs of education for which Congress provides 
financial assistance. Consequently, the presentations here are 
limited to the educational services arranged for the veterans. 
Comprehensive details concerning other programs for veterans 
are described in the annual reports of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

BASIC LAWS ON REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 

Public laws fpr the education and vocational preparation of 
veterans have been approved separately on the basis of disability 
considerations. This plan was followed for the veterans retumiog 
from World War II as well as those serving during the Korean 
conflict. Laws which have s^iflcally provided for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disable vewans are Public Laws 16 and 894. 

Under other lawi, veterans having nofeervice-incurred disabil- 
ity are also eligible for edueational benefits. The Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 provides a program of education and 
training for veterans who served In Wprld War n and the Vet- ^ 
brans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1962 extended similar 
benefits to those serving in the Korean conflict. This legislation is 
provided in PubUc Laws 846 and 660. 
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PyBLIC LAWS 14 AND 194 

These Uws were approved by the Seventy-eighth Congress in 

1943 and the Eighty-first Congress in 1950, respectively. 'Under 
tiiese laws the Veterans Administration prescrib^ provides, and ' 
supervises programs of vocational rehabilitation for disabled vet- 
erans. The general purpose te to^ restore employability which has 
been lost by virtue of a haMicap due to a service-incurred disa- 
bility for which wartime rates of compensation are payable. The 
program provides for each s^p in the rehabilitation process from 
the veterans initial application to providing assistance for his 
placement in suitable employment 

Laws providing for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans are 
mention^ first because the legislation was approved prior to those 
for Yjeterans having no smwice-connected disability and because 
the program had much earlier beginnings In the Veterans Admin- / 
istratibn. If comparisons are made as to size, the program for 
disabled veterans is relatively small During the 1947-48 schMl 
year, when the largest numbers of veterans were enrolled in both 
programs, the number of disabled veterans in training was only 
9.7 percent of the total number of veterans participating in the 
training programs, including those enrolled under Public Law 846. 
Similarly, the number of disabled veterans securing vocational 
rehabilitation during the 1954-65 school year was only 4.2 per- 
cent of thb total number of veterans in training, as indicated, by 
the figures in columns 2 and 5 of table 76. 

PUIUC LAWS 344 AND fSO ' 

These laws were approved by the Seventy-eighth Congress in « 

1944 and the Eighty-second Congress in 1962, respectively. They 
provide financial assistance for a program of education and train- 
ing in which the veteran can pursue an educational course of his . 
choice in any approved school'or Job-training establishment which 
accepts him, provided that those eligible under Public Law 846 
began their coui^ of study by July 26, 1961, or within 4 jrears 
of the veteran's first discharge from a<^ve World War II mili- 
tary service after July 26, 1947. Veterans eligible tmdet Public 
Law 660 must initiate theif* training by August 20, 1964, or within 
8 years after discharge or reli^ from active service whichever 
is the later. Education and trying under Public Law 846* will 
not be afforded beyond 9 years aftet termination of World War 
n (July 26, 1947) and education and training under Public Law 

' 660 will not be i^lforded beyond 8 years after discharge or release 
from active sendee or'the end of the basic service period, which- 
ever is earlier. The extent of a veteran's entitleiiient to educa- 
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tion and training benefltB under Public Law 660 is limited to 
times the period of active service up to a maximum of 86 months 
of entitlement 

Differences between the programs authorized by Public Laws 
^ 846 and 660 should be noted. Veterans returning irom World 
II, on the average, had been in military service for a longer period* 
of time. Public Iaw 846 authQrized the Veterans Administration 
to make payment for registration fees, tuition, and charges for 
books and supplfea. These expenses were paid directly to the. train- 
ing institutions. Only amounts for subsistence • a^^d dependents 
were paid directly to the veterans. 

In contrast, Public Law 660 has authorized payments directly 
to. Veterans who ore free to arrange their trrining programs 
as they might if tiiey .had been granted scholarships. Except for 
a small amount paid' to institutions for keeping office records 
and preparii^ reports, the funds are paid dir^tly to students ^ 
with no adjustment for varying tuition charges. The student se- 
approved courses in the institution of his <^oic^ and plans 
his own expenditures for tuition, registration fees, books, sup- 
plies, and subsistence. Counseling is available on requMt, bttt there 
is no plan for cou n se l ing all particij>ants receiving benefits under 
this program. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND CONTRACTS ' 

Educational services and vocational rehabilitation for veterans 
are administered by the Veterans Administration, but the Federal • 
Office does not actually provide any schooling or vocational train- 
ing. These servi6es are provided by approved edu6ational insti- 
tutions and on-the-job training establishmiehts which offer course 
that have been approved by a State-approving agency. Under 
Public Law 660, the Office of Education is required to assist with 
tUs apiKTOving program. According to provisions of that law, the 
Ck)mmiaaioner of Education **. . . shall publish a list of national]^ 
recognized accrediting agencies and association which he deter- 
mines to be reliable autiioritir. as to the quality of training offered 
by an educational ^titution . . . This pUm, approved by Con- 
gress, *givea greater assivance that courses taken by veterans 
will be of higher quality. 

Wide interest in this procedure is demonstrated by the large 
number of educational institutions and training establishments 
which have participated. During the 1968-64 school year, veter- 
ans*’ training under all laws was conducted in a total of 12,600 " 

educational institutions, including those of college level and below 
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college level and in .84,000 on-the-job training eatabliahments. 
Similarly, under Public Law 560, veterans pursued courses in ap- 
proximately 9,600 educational institutions and 28,000 on-the-job 
training establishments. liie latter figure for Public LaW 660 rep- 
resents a sharp increase over the previous school year. 

I' Correspondence study is included in the program available to 
^terans and a considerable number are extending their educa- 
tion through this plan. Under ^blic Laws 16, 894, and 346, the 
Veterans Administration has contracts with 104 correspondence 
schools located in 63 colleges and universities, and 61 other schools 
offering trade, industrial, and business training. Similarly, ar- 
rangements have been made with 36 colleges and universiti^ 
and 41 trade, industrial, and business schools, to provide courses 
of instruction to veterans under Public Law 660. 

Educational arrangements had previously ti^en the form of 
contracts between the educational agehcies and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to pay tuition fees and other charges. This was par- 
ticularly >rue for the two basic programs covered by Public Laws 
16 and -846. However, under the more recent legislation intended 
to provide for veterans of the Korean period, the contractual 
plan is used only for disabled veterans under Public Law 894. 

For trainee enrolled under Public Law 660, the Veterans Admin- 
istration does not arrange contracts with the educational insti- 
tutions^ 

Courses of tramihg in which veterans may enroll under PubUc 
Lawp 346 and 6^ require the approval of an approving agency 
designated by each State. Wherp the State declines to establish 
or designate an appropriate agency, the Veteranh Administration 
is empowered to exerdse ^t function. In 'four Stat^ the Ad- 
ministrator through a VA regional office perfprms Hie functions 
of a State-approving agency wholly or in pairt 

The Veterans Administration approval courses offered by 
agencies of the Federal Government, by privately owned indus- 
tHal establishments which are national in scope, and by foreign 
institutiofas. As of the close of the fiscal year, courses of training 
offered by 16 Federal agencies were approved for training under 
Piiblic'Law 660. Among the institutions approved were 17 schools 
for Indians which were operated by the Department of the In- 
terior. Under the provisions of Public Law 650 approvals were 
granted to 48 private industrial corporations which are national 
in scope. These approvals covered approximately 420 separate , 
courses in apprentice or other job training in the. steel, automo- . 
bile, railroad, chain-store, telephone, dectrical equipment, farm 
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nmchinery, and photographic equipment. Federal departments and 
agencies offering courses in apprentice and other job training 
which have received approval include the Air Force, Army, 
Navy, Treasury, Aariculture, Tennessee VaUey Authority, and 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The veterans 
enrolled in approved tourses of training in the various installa- 
^ 'the above are inder the jurisdiction of the regional oflke 
in which the training is being provided. 

COUNSELING AND VOCATIONAL* GUIDA^ 


tio 

in 


ft 


Veterans Administration continued' to provide counseling 
services toweterans with regard to (1) personal adjustment prob* 
Jems, (2) choice of suitable vocational and educational goals, and 
(3) the devebpment of appropriate occupational plans. These 
services were provided for diubled veterans applying for educa- 
tioqwd training under Public Law 16 and Publ^ Law 894. The 
same^a^vices were made available, although on a lower priority 
basis; to nondishbled veterans who requested the assistance of 
a counselor in connection with choosing an educational or occu- 
pational objective and in planning an education or training pro- 
gram under Public Law 660 or Public Law 846. 

Increasihg donands for counseling after the passage of Public 
Law 660 required an increase in the number of guidance centers 
from ot 1968 to 61 in June of 1964. Counseling for 

servicemen who are about to be separated from the Armed Forces 
because of service-connected disabilities was also initiated in 
Armed Forces’ hospitals. 

Veterans counseled under Public Law 16 declined from 28,600 
in the 1962-68 school year to 24,000 for 1968-64, while the num- 
ber counseled under Public Law 894 increased from 16,200 to 
24,000. An additional 2,900 disabled veterans applied for educa- 
tion and training under Public Law 660 but, in the process of coun- 
seling, they were found in need of vocational rehabilitatitm and 
chose training under Public Law 894. The number of counseling 
interviews with regard to problems of personal adjustment; which 
becRme evident in the course of counseling or after the veteran 
had entered training^ totaled 19,900 in 1968-54. / 

• Veterans counseled under Public Law 846 continued to decline 
decreasing from 11,600 in 1962-68 to 4,600 in 1968-64, but the 
increasing number of veterans counseled undo: Public Law 560 
offset much of this declind. The number of veterans provided 
counseling under Public Law 660 during 1968-64 was 46,600. . 

The total number of veterans provided counseling during 1968- 
64 was 99,000 as compared with 79,600 in 1962-68. Veterans ooun- 
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seled during 1953-64 represented a 25 percent ine^vase over the 
number counseled the previous year. 


^ Enrollment and participation data describing the number of 
veterans in the educational programs of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are reported in greater detail in the annual reports of the 
l&dministrator of Veterans Affairs. These reports show the extent 
^ which veterans Imve accepted training opportunities and they 
also indicate the types of training secured. 

By- June SO, 1954, a total of 603,967 veterans had entered 
training under Public Law 16. Of these, only 12,090 were still 
in training at the end of the 1963^54 school year. Others had 
completed their vocational preparation or dropped out of training. 


Similarly, the benefits to, veterans under Publ^ Law ,846 have 
almost reached a termination date. Since this act^as passed more 
th^ 11 years ago, applications for educational benefits have been 
received from 10,262;182 veterans. Of this number, 166,266 were^ 
still in training at the close of the 1953-64 school year. Training^^^ 
was considered to be in a terminated status for 7,666,748 veter- 
ans. Only 1,036,439 of these had exhausted their entitlement 
These figures indicate that more than 76 percent of the veterans 
who applied for benefits under Public Law 346 entered training, 
and only 2 percent of those who entered were stUl in training. 

As tiie veterans' educational programs authorized by Public 
Laws 16 and 346 are approaching the end of their applicability. 
Public Laws 894 «nd 650 which extend siniilar benefits to the 
veterans for the period of the Korean conflict, have expanded. 
Applications received for these 2 laws reached approximately 
826,000 or about 28 percent of the eligible 2,897,000t^ veterans for 
the Korean period. This implies that large increases in applica- 
tions for these benefits may be expected oyer the next few years. 

Table 76, in addition to showing the enrollment trends for vet- 
erans' training, depicts the veterans' partfcipation in the different 
^rpes of trainingi According to the figures the most popular kind 
of training waff that offered in wlleges and universities where 
the peak enrollinent was noted for the 1947-48 school year. Other 
types of training, in the order 4hey were preferred veterans, 
^ivere training below coflege gra^ op.the-Job' tiaining^ and on-the- 
farm training. These programs fesch^^ their peak enrollments 
in the 1949-60, 1946-47, apd 1949-60 sdiool years^ respectively. 


NUMBER IN training 
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T«Mt 7L-AVEftAGi NUMKR OF VETCItANS INROLLEO IN VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN THE i MONTH$ FROM OCTOtER THROUGH MARCH: I94M6 TO 
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Th« table does not ^veal the extent to which veterans have, 
enrolled in correspondence ooureea to extend their preparation.;^ 
According to the Veterans Administration 22 percent of the veter> 
ans who have trained under Public Law 346 in schools below col- 
lege grade were enrolled in correspondence courses. 

DCPmonilRES FOR EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS • 

Expenditures during the 1954-66 school year brought the total * 
Federal payments, since the inception of the Question, training, 
and vocational rehabilitation programs for~veterans, to nearly ' 
$17.1 billion. Expenditures for subsistence, tuition, and supplies, 
under Public Laws 16, 894, and 846, and Question and training 
allowances, under Public Law 660, areT shown by States and Terri- 
tories in table 76. They amount to $688.1 and $710.1 millions, 
in 1968-64 and 1954-56, respectively. 

For the 1964-66 school year, pasrmente under Public Laws 16 
and 894 amounted to about $81.0 million for subsistence and al- 
most $9.8 million for tuition, supplies, and equipment Corre- 
sponding payments .under Public Law 846 were $69.2 million for 
subsistence and $41.8 million for tuition, supplies, and equipment 
Payments, made to veterans for all purposes, including subsist- 
ence and education, under Public liiw 660 amounted to about 
$668.4 millioQ. Under Public Law 660, a small payment is made 
to educational institutioim to defray the cost of reporting on vet- 
erans enrolled in and att^ing the colleges and univ^ties. This 
fee amounted to $1.60 per veteran per month and required pay- 
ment of $2.7 million for 1968-li4, and $4.8 million for 1964-66. 
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Expenditures over the 12-year period are Bummarixed in table 
76. The fij^ures indicate that Bubaistence allowances have account- 
ed for 79 percent of the funds required to provide for vocational 
r^pbilitation under Public Laws 16 and 894 of disabled veterans 
and that they constitute about 71 percent of the expenditures 
under Public Law 846. The remaining portions are for tuition, 
equipment, supplies, and materials, except that payments to vet- 
erans under Public Law 660 are for all purposes, including tuition 
and subsistence. A summary of significant financial data for the 
1963-64 school year is. given in table 77. Simili^ information for 
the 1964-66 school year is given in summary tables 8 and 6. 
Both of these tables include an item of $2,624,670 reported, as 
expended for the education of veterans choosing to attend colleges 
in other countries. 
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lU* 77/-HOERAL FUNDS EXPENDED IN THE STATES AND TEJtRITORIES K5R 
THE EDUCATION OF VETERANS: IW3-54 . * 
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Chapter VIII 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
. FEDERAL OFFICES 


IF OTHER 


ERIC 


O THER raOERAL DEPARfkENTS and ajncie*. in addi- 
tion to those wported in the preceding chipters. sAu-ex- 
pend f^ds for educational services. These progrmmsvary 

from pubUc^ool education and in-service training to cxteniive 
prog^ma of research, and serve not only students in school for 
iWlar and apecialixed instruction but also addm who^rTseek- 

oaupational stilus. Table 1. of chapter I, 
p^rovidM a su^ry of the acUviUes for these and the other 
Federal offices for 194»^, 

«diic.tion «dmlni.t«r«d by 4 depi^^u and « 
Impendent tgmciet 4t« denribed in thU ch.pt«f Fed7rml fund* 

«“* "» "ported foriwme but fnr 

v^er Fed^ office* figures .re not given, since it is difllcult to 

bXt for oduteUon frem the totel opereU^ 

ATOMIC B^ERG\C>C0MMISSI0N 

The scientific nature of the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
^on wi^e exigencies for n*Uon*l defense snd prepuodness 

relnflonriiips between the CoWrt^ 

COMTtAa RESEARCH 

Commiasloi expends significant amounts 
^ contracting foA research and training in re- 
■ei^h which are arranged with indiyidual universities, ^ups of 
i^ver^M and wasearch departments of industrial establiah- 

Divislorip of Research and of Biolw 
<*«'^«*op»ont and super-' 
I" P*>y»ical. biojigical. and medical scie^es 
at the AEC installations as well as outside organizations. 

' wo Vt 
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Contracts for anclaaoilied research in Wie physical sciences In 
university and colL^ laboratories are currently proceeding at an 
annual expenditure of about $14.8 million, and in the biological 
and medical sciei^es at an annual expenditure of about $8 mil* 
lion. Generally, these contracts are for two kinds of research? (1) 
To solve a speciflc scientiflc problem, such as one dealing with the 
devfdopment of an isotope separation process, and (2) to add to 
the general >^und of knowledge applicable to atomic energy devel- 
opment 

. Proposals for basic research arp submitted to the AEG by the 
management of universities and colleges which have capable scien- 
tists who are willing and interested in expanding and continuing 
research programs in this field. Members of the Commission’s 
scientific staff consider many factors before the decision is made 
, that a project ahould be supported by Commission funds. These 
factdrs include the following: (1) Importance of proposed project 
to atomic energy -development,^ (2) general need of the AEG for 
more persons trained in the particular field of study, (3) scientific 
achievements already made by the institution concerned, (4) prob- 
ability of continued research performance, and (6) extent of 
participation of the institution in the work to be undertaken. 
Amounts of Federal funds expended for these research programs 
of the AEG ere lis^ in column 6 o^table 78. 

miowsHra stOGtAMS 


The program of granting fello ^ _ encourage the training 

of young scientists w%s started by the Commission in 1948. 
Through the operation of the program, approximately 1,060 fel- 
lowships were awarded by the end of the 1951-62 school year 
at a total cost of about $4,250,000. However, beginning with the 
1952-58 school year the National Science Foundation, described 
on page 153, hJui sponsored a broad fellowship program which 
meets much of the'need for the training of new scientists. Con- 
sequently, the Atomic Energy Commission now offers only a lim- 
ited number of vocational fellowship awards in the specialized 
fields of radiological physics, industrial ymediclne, and industrial 
hygiene. 


In addition to the research, fellowship, and other educational 
programs designed to develop more information and ability in the 
field of atomic energy, the Commission id required to operate or 
arrange for the operation of programs in public education for 
children living in the AEG owned and operated communities of 

IxM Aiambs,' N. Mex.; Oa$ Ridge, Tenn.; and Richland, Wash. 

• ✓ 
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Amounts of Federal funds expended for the construction and 
operation of schools in recent years are listed in column 6 of ’ 
.table 78; 


TabU 7B.— FEDERAL FUNDS EMENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES lY THE 
ATOMIC ENERGT^COMMISSION: 1949-SO TO 1953-54 
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CANAL ZONE 

*■ 

A program of public education in the Canal Zone provides ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling from the kindergarten through 
grade 12, and junior college instruction for grades 13 and 14. In 
the elementary and secondary schools, it is estimated that ttie 
&ver^ge daily mrollment In 1956-56 will be approximately 11^063 
children and that the junior college will enroll approximately 164 
students. The junior college also conducts adult evening classes^%> 
that are financed entirely from tuition fees. 

An apprentice school to provide training in the skilled trades 
was also operated by the Canal Zone Government^ but effective 
July 1, 1963, it was transferred to thd Panama Canal Coifipapy. 
However, since the program continues to be conducted, it is in- 
cluded in table 79 which lists accrued cDsts for th^ Canal Zone 
schools. - 


Congress initially appropriates funds for the entire cost o( the 
Canal Zone Government, including its educational program. The 
Canal Zone schools provide free education in kindergarten and 
grades 1 through 12 to residents of the Canal Zone, and to United 
States citizen personnel of Government agencies i^sident in the 
Republic of Panama. Reasonable tuition charges are* m a de for 
the junior college. Amounts expended by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment for famishing education to employees of agencies of the 
United States and their dependents, other than the Panama Canal 
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Company and the Canal 2Sone Government, less tuition pi^able 
by such employees and their dependents, are repaid to the Canal 
Zone Government by such agencies. 

Tuition fees received by the Canal Zone Government, and the 
amounts paid by other Government agencies are deposited in 
the United States Treasury. The difference between the total of 
Uiese amounts and, the total cost of operating the schools is re- 
paid to the Treasury by the Panama Canal Company, which is 
re<iuired by law to reidiburse the United States' Treasury, as neair- 
ly as possible, for the net differences between the appropriation 
for the Canal Zone Government, and the receipts for its services. 

The pasmients made by the Panama Canal Company to reim- 
burse the Treasury are derived from tolls and other revenue the 
Company receives. Consequently, it would be proper to indicate 
that the funds reported in table 79 do not come directly or entirely 
from Federal taxation. 


Tobl# 79,r— FEDERAL FUNDS EXFENDED POR EDUCATION IN THE CANAL ZONE: 

1951-52 TO 1955-56 ' 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Federal funds are expended for education services by several 
branches and divisions of the Department of Commerce. Programs 
discussed in this section include Aviation Education, Maritime 
Administration, and the National Bureau of Standards Graduate 
School 

Although not described in detail in this discussion, the De- 
partment of Commerce maintains essential services to the Nation 
through its program of studying and reporting on the weather. 
For this program, funds are provided for the in-service training 
of employees, for sending selected *bmployees to colleges and uni- 
versities for advanced training in meteorology, and for contracts 


\ 
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with universities to conduct research in meteorology. Also, the 
Department has assisted with the training of met^rological tech- 
nicians from other countries. 

AVIATION EDUCATION 

Congress has charged the Civil Aeronautics Administration with 
the responsibility for fostering and developing civil aviation. An 
important phase of this work is advanced tiirough many activities 
Vhich might be classified under air-age education. *^5 schools 
provide direct .instruction concemin|: aviation and they offer op- 
portunities for relating facte having air-age significance to many 
other subjects including geography, health, safety; history, math- 
ematics and the physical sciences. The Federal purpose in encour- 
aging aviation ^ucation is to develop air-age understandings in 
the young people of the Nation, and to acquaint them with career 
* opportunities in aviation. 

In this Federal program, the Department of Commerce has 
provided aviation location for students in^ the United States 
and also for technicians from other countries. The programs for 
the technicians from other countries an planned for the further 
development of underdeveloped areas. 

Aviation Training of Foreign Nationals . — Basic authority for 
aviation training of foreign nationals is provided in Public Law 
402 (80th Cong.), which authorizes an educational exchange pro- 
gram ; Public Law 647 (80th Cong.),, which is known as the In- 
ternational Aviation Facilities Act; and Public Law 536 (81st 
Cong.), which is known as the Foreign Economic Assistance Act 

The Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1960 declares that it 
is the policy of the United States to aid the efforts of peoples of 
econoniically underdeveloped areas to develop their resources and 
improve their working and living conditions by encouraging the 
ex^ange of technical knowledge and skills and promoting the 
flow of investment capital to countries in which such ^hnical 
assistance and capital can effectively contribute to raisinf stand- 
ards of living, creating new sources of wealth, increasing pro- 
ductivi^, and expanding purchasing power. 

Under this assistance program, selected foreign nationals come 
to the United States for training in various fields of aviation. 
Some of the fields of specialization are: Administration of civil 
aviation ; airport management, design, construction, and engineer- 
ing; aircraft airworthiness inspection; airline maintenance, 
management, traffic, and gales; air traffic control; aeronautical 
communication; aviation liw and medicine; aircraft dispatching; 
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aviRtioii mechanics; flight operations; maintenance and installa- 
tion of air navigation aids equipment; accident investigation; and 
aeronautical engineering. ' 

Current programs are sponsored by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and by the Department of State. As a par- 
ticipating agency in technical assistance programs of the United 
States Government under several basic laws, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has provided or arranged aviation training 
for 1,086 selected foreign nationals since 1946-47. 

Table 80 presents a 10-year, sununary of the number of coun- 
tries participate, number of trainees, and the Federal fundd 
provided foreign nationals. This table indicates that an estimated 
170 foreign nationals representing 81 countries will be participat- 
ing in these training programs in 1955 with Federal funds for 
this training estimated at $860,002. 


Tabic M.— NUMIER OF TRAINEES FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES FARTICIFATING IN 
aviation education ANQ federal funds EXPENDED: I94S47 TO 
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The Federal funds expended, as given in column 4 of table 80, 
do not include the expenditures for training International Civil 
Aviation Organization Fellows. An average of 10 ICAO Fellows 
have been trained in each of the last 5 years at a cost of approx- 
imately $2,000 per Fellow, exclusive of international travel. ICAO 
in Montreal, Canada, has paid the ikravel expenses of the Fellows. 
Also, Fedend funds expended for some of the years relate to 
years in which funds are obligated since the training of trainees 
lagged behind the years of obligation by as much as 1 year in 
some instances. 

The cooperating conntries, and the number of trainees from 
each of the countries, are given in table 81 for the 1953-M, 1954- 
66, and 1965-50 sdiOol years. . * 
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In addition to the United States Government technical assist- 
. ance program, the CAA provides direct consultation and advice to 
600 aviation officials, of government and industry who visit the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration offices and facilities in the 
United States each year. The aviation industry cooperates fully 
with the CAA in providing appropriate training facilities and op- 
portunities for foreign nationals and visitors who come to the 
United States for aviation training. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

The Maritime Administration in the Department of Commerce 
operates a training program for the purpose of training young 
men to become licensed officers in the United States Merchant 
Marine. In addition, the Maritime Administration also supervised 
State marine and civilian nautical schools. 


ToM* II.— NUAMEI OP PORIGN NATIONAL TRAINRS PARTICIPATINO IN AVIATION 

EDUCATIONi 1953-54 TO 1955-56 
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Federal Merchant Marine School . — ^At the present time there 
is one federally operated merchant marine school for the training 
of officers for the merchant fleet known as the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
Approzinuitely 960 cadet-midshipmen are in training at this acad- 
emy. Formerly, the Administration operated two other academies 
which have been discontinued since the war. In agreement with 
this trend, a decline will be noticed in the Federal expenditures 
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for Federal Merchant Marine Schools listed in column 4 of table ' 
82. 

Stats marim schools , — ^The Secretary of the Navy was author- 
ized as early as 1874 to fiumish, if requested by a State Govemort 
a fully equipped vess|jMor use by colleges. The State Marine 
School Act of 1911 pi^noted nautical education by authorizing 
Federal aid “to be used for the benefit of any nautical school, 
and any school or college having a nautical branch*' in any of 11 
seaport cities named in the act Navy personnel could be furnished 
for supervision or instruction in the schools and Federal funds 
were appropriated for these educational services. The act required 
that the Federal funds be matched by a State or 'municipality, 
but the Federal money could not exceed $25,000 for any one school 
per year. La^ legislation increased this $25,000 limitation with 
the provision that the amount, allocated to any school could not 
exce^ $47,600 per school year,' conditioned on the admittance, for 
training of cadets from out-of-State. % 

These schools, which are known as State Maritime Academies, 
were transferred in 1941 from the Navy to the United States ‘ 
Maritime Commission. The four academies are located in Califor- 
nia, Main^ Massachusetts, and New York. 

A 10-year summary of expenditures for the education of mer- 
chant marine personnel in these programs is given in table 82.‘ 
^gures present all expenditures for education including training 
obtained through correspondence bourses. The data were provided 
by the Maritime Administration in the United States Department 
of Commerce. 


Tabu M^ffOESAL FUNDS EXFENDEO FOR THE H)UCATION OF MERCHANT 
MARINE PERSONNEL: I94A47 TO I95S-56 
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NATIONAL IlMEAU OF STANDARDS 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

m 

This graduate school, established in 1908, is the oldest of the 
several advanced educational programs sponsored by govern- 
mental agencies primarily for employees. Educational services 
are provided in the Bureau’s area of scientific responsibility, the 
phydcal sciences. ^ 

Classroom and laboratory space, library facilities, and instruc- 
tional materials are provided by the Bureau. Specialists from the 
Bureau’s staff form the major portion of the teaching staff which 
is augmented by professors from the cooperating universities in 
the program. The same administration staff handles the in-hours’ 
education and training programs that are a part of the Bureau’s 
ofilcial specialized education and training, as well as out-of-hours’ 
courses. The two programs together constitute the National Bu- 
reau of Standards Graduate School program, for which a single 
catalog and listing is available to the students. All out-of-hours’ 
classes are held outside of regular working hours and all costs 
for such instructions are covered by fees paid either directly to 
the cooperating universvti^ or through the graduate school office. 
Each academic year there is an enrollment of appr9ximately 600 
students.^ 

• 

Funds ^ not appropriated, or specifically spent, for the adndh- 
istration of the school and, consequently, no tabulation of Federid 
funds expended for this educational program is presented here. 
Operation expenses are paid from student fees. The school is a 
nonprofit organization and professors are reimbursed for aft^- 
hour instruction. Students pay'$10 per semester hour for instruc- 
tion. An educational committee, composed of senior staff mem- 
’ bers, plans and administers the courses. This committee serves 
without reimbursement other than their regular salary. 

A gradual change has been brought abqut in the school due to 
the increasing emphasis on science and the continuous growth of 
extension activity in American universities. Mtfny of the courses 
offered in the graduate school are sponsored by some recognized 
institution of higher learning in which the students register and 
receive resident credit as well as academic credit. The school and 
the cooperating institution jointly select the course and the in- 
structor. 

Even though this in^aduate school is not a degree-granting in- 
stitution, credit for course work toward a degree is earned and 
transferred to the registrar of the university or college in which, 
the employee is enroUed. Doctor .of Philosophy degrees have been 
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obtained b]r more than 170 students. Students have used either 
course or dissertation work, completed at the school, as a partial 
fulfillment of their requirements for degrees. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Several educational programs are operated by the Department 
of Justice. Among these programs that are descril>ed under the, 
appropriate headings in this chapter are the programs of the Bu- ' 
reau of Prisons, which provide educational opportunities for those 
I in Federal penal and correctional institutions, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which help with the training of law en- 
forcement officers through special s<^ool8 and classes. 

Not included in these discussions, howev^; is the program of 
the Department of Justice in citizenship education. For 10 
successive years the Department of Justice and the National 
Education Association have jointly sponsojred an annual National 
Conference on Citizenship. These meetings, which are held in 
Washington, D. C., are conducted by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. Federal funds are used in the employment of 
personnel for the operation of the service and- to prepare citizen- 
ship education materials for use by citizenship clas^ arranged 
in the various citiea This same Bureau of Naturalization also 
* expends small amounts of money for the training of border patrol 
officers, special agents, and State and local police offic^ in the 
border States. 

•UREAU OP MISONS 

Programs in education are operated by the Bureau of Prisons 
in each of ti^e 29 Federal penal and correctional institutions. Dur- 
ing the year 1954-65 over 14,000, or approximately 80 percent 
of the* total number of prisoners confined, were enrolled in some 
form of organized educational activity, including general educa- 
/ tion, vocational training, or correspondence courses. 

General edueatUm. — ^This pr 9 gram is organized on the basis of 
three scholastic levels: literacy courses for those who fall below 
fifth-grade level on standard!^ achievement tests, intermediate 
courses for those between fifth and. eighth-grade levels, and ad- 
vanced courses for those above the eighth-grade level In addition, 
many ungraded classes are scheduled for those who are totally 
illiterate. The average attendance for all general education class- 
es was about 7,600 for the 1954-65 school year. Through arrange- 
ments with local school ssrstems, credits toward grade school 
certificates, and high-school diplomas are awarded. During the . 
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1964-56 school year, 197 elementary students received elementary 
school certificates, ahd 176 received high-school diplomas. In addi- 
tion, 1,349 hhd received credits in a variety of elementary school 
subjects, and 1,921 had received credits toward their high-echool 
diplomas. College-level courses were introduced this year in two of 
the penitentiaries. These courses are conducted by members of 
the faculty of nearby universities. 

Comspondenee coitrses.— These courses are used extensively 
in practically all institutions to supplement vocational, training, 
to provide instruction in subjects not available in the classroom 
program, and for those who cannot attend regular class schedules. 
About 3,460 different coiTespondence courses were active during 
the year, and 7,692 enrollees completed courses. 

Vocational tmtmng.— During the 1964-65 school year, more 
than 9,970 were enrolled in organized vocational training courses. 
Of this group 3,270 were receiving pn-job training in the insti- 
tutional maintenance shops, and 1,492 were in the various ind'us- 

triw production shops, The others were enrolled in short-unit vo- 
cational purses, in prevocational and specific trade training, and 
in vocational agriculture. 

In 16 institutions, the vocational training programs are accred- • 
ited in whole or in part by State Boards of Vocational Training. 
During the 1964-55 school year, 730 State-approved certificates, 
and 804 local certificates were issued to trainees completing 
accredit^ courses inr various trades and occupations. Other 
accreditii^ agencies, such as local Apprenticeship Councils, Civil 
Aeronautics Board for Airplane Mechanics School located at the 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, and the Licensing Boards 
for Barbers and Hospital Attendants also cooperate witl^ the In- 
stitutions in granting certificates and assuring approved standards 
and practices. 

The entire vocational training program is financed out of the 
eamings from the operatioiu of Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Consequently, the programs reported in tables 83 and 84 should 
not be r^arded as requiring additional appropriations of Federal 
funds. 

Handicrafts and hobby work shops are also an integral part of 
the educational program and make possible the development of 
creative intere^ and sHlle in the use of metals, plastics, leather, 
wood, and other materials. These classes are primarily leisure- 
time activities, in operation evenings, weekends, and some holi- 
days. Instructors, for ih^ classes are either full-time qualified 
industrial arts teachers or supervised by part-time teachers re- 
cruited from local school systems. 
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Table M.— EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN FEDERAL PENAL IN- 
STITUTIONS! I9S04I TO I9SS-M 



FEDERAL lUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

This Bureau of the Department of Justice is-chiefly concerned 
'idth the enforcement of laws. Enforcement responsibilities in- 
dude the detection of violations, apprehension of those who 
violate the Federal laws, and assistance to State, county, and 
, local law-enforcement agendas. In this work, however, there are 
important opportunities to provide instruction to the personnel 
of the Bureau and to State and local police offidals over the Na- 
tion. Educational services are provid^ chiefly through the FBI 
National Academy and the PoUce I'raining Schools. 

FBI National Aeademy^Tbe FBI National Academy was es^ 
tabllshed on July 29, 1986. fflnce that time, 8,066 law enfoiHsement^ 
oflteers, coihing from gll States and outlying parts of the United" 
States and from many foreign countries, have been graduated 
from the 12-week course. 

Academy purposes are to train graduates so that th^ are bet- 
ter prepaid for res^nsibilities as police instrubtors and admin- 
istrators. At present poors than one-fourth of the graduates 
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the executive heads of the State, county, or local law-enforcement 
agencies with which they ar^ associated. Many of the graduates 
have provided courses of instruction in their departments for their 
co-workers. 

Two sessions of the FBI National Academy, averaging approxi- 
mately 80 men each, are held each year. Instruction is given at 
the FBI rikdquarters in Washington, D. C., and at the FBI 
, Academy oAhe United States Marine Corps Base at QUantico, 

Training offered at the two locations provides 12 weeks of in- 
struction. The first 10 weeks are devoted to a general course of- 
instruction relating to law-enforcement work. Among the -topics 
... discussed are: police organization and administration, fingerprint 
identification, laboratoipr, public speaking, traffic, teachin^J^- 
niques, police records, crime scene searches, the handlinr^evi- 
dence, and testifying in court. One week is given to instruction 
. in firearms. Civil rights are stressed and coui^es are given in 
constitutional law and ethics in law enforcement. The final 2 weeks 
are devoted to specialized training in subjects of special intei^t 
to the officer. Class lectures, seminar discussions, and actual field 
work are included in the course. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation staff members provide moot 
of the instruction. In addition, lectures are given by nationally 
known experts, including outstanding criminologists, police offi- 
cials, newspaper editors, and educators. These individuals ^ve 
instruction in their special fields of endeavor. * 

An applicant student for the FBI National Academy must i>e a 
law-enforcement officer who has not attained the age of 61 at the 
time the session begins. He must be recommended by the head 
of his department and have at least 2 years of experience in 
law-enforcement work. If the head of the department desires to 
nominate himself he may do so. Before being accepted, the FBI 
conducts a thorough background investigation to determine the 
applicant's character, loyalty, reputation, and physical fitness. 
There is no charge for tuition for any part of the training. The 
officer, however, must pay his own travel and living expenses. 
In most instances, Stat^ county, or local departments of safety 
or law-enforcement associations pay all or a large part of these 
expenses. 

1*oUe$ Training Sekools^The FBI, upon request, conducts Po- 
lice Tndning Schools for local law-enforcement officers. Some of 
these are designed ^or the relatively inexperienced officer; -others 
provide advanced training. Topics discussed include^ a.mnng others, 
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fingerprint identificatioti, defensive tactics, firearms, photography, 
crime-scene searches, law-enforcement ethics, and supervisory 
responsibilities. Daring the 1955 fiscal year, the FBI participated 
in ^815 Police Training Schools. In the previous fiscal year, 2,662 . 
schools were held. 

Like the FBI National Academy, expenditures for these Police 
iVaining Schools cannot be reported separately since they are 
conducted in the course of the regular actirtties of the FBI. ' 

’ DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Federal promotion of apprenticeship training was initiated in 
1934 under authority of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Funds to continue the work were provided by the Natiiuia|^uth 
Adn^nistration established in 1935. The basic aXi^i^ization for 
the present apprenticeship-training program came into existence 
on August 16, 1987, with the approval of Public Law 308 (75th 
(Tong.) known then as the Fitzgerald Act This %ct is more com- 
monly' known today as the *‘Nalional Apprenticeship Act” Serv- 
ices and functions provided under authority of the act are de- 
scribed in the section which follows.; 

t 

lUREAU OF AFFRENTICiSHir * . 

Under the National Apprenticeship Act, the Secretary of Labor 
is authorized and direct^ (1) to formulate and promote the 
furtherance of labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare 
of apprentices, (2) to extend the application of such standards 
'by encouraging the inclusion thereof in standards of apprentice- 
^i^ahip, (3) to bring together employers and labor for the formula- 
tion of programs of apprenticeship, (4) to cooperate with State ' 
agencies engaged in the formulation and promotion of standards 
of appr^ticeship, and (5) to publish information relating to ap- 
prenticeship standards. The Secretary of Labor also was given 
authMily to appoint a national advisory conunittee on apprentice 
training, consisting of representative employers, representatives 
of labor, representatives of education, and ofilces of executive 
departments. 

Accordingly, the Secretary appointed the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticrahip and set up the apprentice-training service as 
a part of the Division of Labor Standards, United States De- 
partment of Labor. Membership on the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship has been composed of nationally prominent repre- 
sentatives of labor, management,- vocational education, and <^v- 
ernment 
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In 1942, the Adnuniatretion of the Apprentic^hip>traininR pro- 
gram was tranaferred to the Federal Security Agency and thence 
to the War Manpower Commission. It was rehumed to the De- 
partment of Labor in 1946. Besides forfnulating standards of 
apprenticeship for the training of skilled workers in industry, 
the service, now functioning as the Bureau ofl Apprenticeship, 
acts as a clearinghouse for the national appren^ceship program 
and Informs other functions relating to the promotion of ap- 
prenticeship training. . 

Apprenticeship is a written or implied contract between an 
employee and his employer by which the empliyer agrees to 
teach the employee within a specified period of time a recognised 
trade in for the employee's service. While it takes 4 years 

in most of^^^^des to complete apprenticeship, the length of 
time required isnot a deterrent to pr^uction for apprentices pro- 
duce u th^y learn. They start producing during the first period 
of their apprenticeship and their production capacity accelerates 
during each period of their training. 


The work of the Department of Labor's rspresentative, or field 
ageht, is pronnotional. Infonnation is offered on the effective or- 
ganization of apprenticeship programs'and other forms of Indus- . 
trial training. In order to accomplish this purpose, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship works closely with employers and with labor, 
State apprenticeship agencies, the United States Office of Edu- 


cation, State boards of education, local vocational schools, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other organisitions concerned with ap- 
prenticeship.-/ 

^ It is^mpoBsible for the Department’^ field staff to contact 
everyone who wants or needs to know something about training, 
^ereforc, the Department depends upon men who are employed 
by labor and manageiMnt and perform ^^ditional services on a 
purely voluntary basis throughout the in the promotion of 
apprenticeship. During 1954, there were approximately 50,000 
workers providing these additional and voluntary services work- 
ing in the various States. 


• Particular'emphasis has be^ placed on'training programs, both 
appr entice ship and skill improvement, in the industries «* o "" ec ted 
with 'd^^nse. These include the aircraft, shipb uilding , machine 
tool, automotive and petroleum industries, foundrjT and steel mills, 
mining, and railroads. In addition, the Air Force bases, arsenals, 
and atomic-energy plants have conducted apprentice-training pro- 
grams.. At the end of 1955, there were more than 170,000 regis- 
tered apprentices in the United States, as compared with 158,700 
at the end of 1954. 
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In table 86 is presented a summary of the expenditures of the 
Bureau of Apprehticeahip for apprenticeship training over the 
past 9 years. This information was furnished by the Bureau of 
Vi) Apprenticeship of the Department of Labor. 
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^ DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

In addition to its many other duties' the Treasury Departhient 
has the responsibility for the administration of certain educational 
programs. One of these is the program of specialized training 
provided for Coast Guard personnel. Another is the advanced 
training arranged for tax . specialists in the Bureau of Internal 
Re\^nue. Other educational programs in the Department include 
the promotion of the habit of saving among the school children, 
the recognition of counterfeit money, and the specialized training 
for customs inspectors and other Treasury law-enforcement offi- 
cers. The latter three programs, however, are not reported here 
since expenditures for them cannot be separated from other parts 
of the budgets for various divisions of the Treasury Department 

. d 

U. Sa COAST GUARD > 

Educational services for the Coast Guaid are provided through 
the operation of the Coast Guard Academy, and through the pay- 
ment of tuition for individuals who are assigned to take academic 
training at specific institutions of higher learning. Amounts for 
these two programs are listed in columns 4 and 6 of table 86. 
In addition to these programs. Congress has authorized thd use 
of funds for the education of dependents of Coast Guard person- 
nel stationed outside the continenti^ limits of the United States. 
Funds for this program for the 1954-55 and 1955-56 school years 
are shown in column 6 of the table- ; 
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Coast Guard Service personnel also qualify for off-duty educa- 
tional benefits as described in chapter IV. Amounts of Federal 
funds expended for these services are listed in column 8 of table 
• 62. . . 

INTERNAL REVEN(^ SERVICE 

The Interna'^evenue Service Advanced Training Center was 
established in the summer of 1954 by contract with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under authority of Pjiblic Law 61, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, approved June 1, 1964. Specialized ttaining in the 
tax-enforcement field is made avs^able to selected members of 
the Internal Revenue Service in this program. 

Instruction «t the university given by regular faculty members 
include one elective tourse and four required courses of three 
semester hours each. This formal classroom program is supple- 
mented by a series of 1-hour lectures by officials of the Bureau 
of Intelmal Revenue, and'ether outstanding speakers. Funds avail- 
“ able for this contractual program arranged with the University 
of Michigan are shown in table 87. Data for this table were pro- 
vided by the Department of the Treasury. 
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^ DISTRia OF COLUMBIA 

In most resp^ts, the Government of the District of Coiumbia 
is similar to th^ of other large cities in the United States. One 
important difference* however, is in its relationship to Congress. 
Congress has the final 'responsibility for financing all govern- 
mental operations In the District, detepnines the ‘Vimount and 
kind of loc^ta^es to be levied, authorizes the expenditure of tax 
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TobU l7w—fEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE ADVANCED 
TRAINING CENTER: I9S4-5S AND I95S-M 
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revenues, and appropriates some Federal funds to help finance « 
the public services provided in the city. This Federal assistance 
Is the justification for reporting public educational programs of 
the District of Columbia in this bulletin on Federal Funds for 
Education. 

.^BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The District of Columbia, through its board of education, dper- 
ates a complete program of public education. This program in> 
eludes educational services from kindergarten through college of- 
fered in the elementary, junior high, senior high, and voc^onal 
schools, as well as the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

The teachers college firrants the Bachelor of Science in education 
and the Master’s Degree to those who complete prescribed courses 
foi: the preparation of teachers. ^ 

4 

Other .institutions of higher education, Gallaudet College and 
Howard University, are located in the District of Columbia but 
are not supervised by the D. C. Board of Education. They fire a 
part of the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Howard University has a relationship to the District ol^ 
Columbia that is somewhat similar to that existing between State 
universities and cities in which they are located. The program of 
Gallaudet. College is described on page 46 and^ that of Howard 
University on page 47. 

Public schools in the District are supported chiefly through 
local taxesR. However, the Federal Government does provide some 
funds for their operation. Though funds are norT appropriated"^^ 
specifically for the schools, a lum sum amount is provided for 
all public services in the Distrin including education. It is as- • . 
Burned, in this presentation, that the propbrtion of total District^ 
funds provided for all public services from Federal sources can 
be applied uniformly to all of the separate govemn^ental services ^ ' 
including education.. . ' 
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Expenditures for the past 10 years for public education in the 
District of Columbia are given in table 88. Since the D. C. Teach- 
ers College is Operated as a part of the city school system, under 
the direct control of the Board of Education, expenditures for the 
college are not listed separately but are included in the amounts 
listed in columns 2, 4, and^6 of the table. 

From 194&-46 to 1964^ , an average of 10.8 percent of the 
total budget for the Distriel^jf Cohimliia came from Federal funds 
and 89.2 percent was derti^ from local taxation. These local 
revenues come chiefly from the property tax, the general sales 
and the District income tax. During the 1954-66 school year, 
it was estimated that the Federal contribution constituted’ about 
14.6 percent of the total amount required by the pistrict Com- 
missioners. From this estimate, it may be determined that Fed- 
eral funds for. current operating expenses for the schools amount- 
ed to about $4,369,627. In addition to this. Congress approved 
the expenditure of District and Federal funds for public-school 
capital outlay amounting to $6,636,412 for the 1964-66 school 
year. Using the same percent, it may be assumed that approxi- 
mately $816,162 of this expenditure for housing was provided 
from Federal revenues. Information about these flgures and 
those included in table 88 were obtained from the Department of 
Business Administration fpr the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 


TobU 88. — EXPENDITURES FOR -PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE DISTRia OF 

COLUMBIA: 1945-46 TO 1954-55 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Institutional care for needy or delinquent children living in the 
District of Columbia is provided by the Department of Public 
Welfare. Various services of the types required by children under 
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these conditions are supplied by several institutions including:' 
The District Training School, Juvenile Training School, Industrial 
Home Sch(Ml for Colored Children, Junior Village, National Train- 
ing School for Bo 3^, and the Receiving Home for Children. 

Education is an important service in all thew institutions. For 
some of them, teachers are employed who teach classes or indi- 
* vidual children. Others make arrangements for the children to 
attend the public school8.^ Inasmuch as the expenditures for edu- 
cation are included as parts of the budget of the Department of 
Public Welfare or the Board of Education, the amounts for edu- 
cation ate not reported separately here. However, some figures 
on the number of children served are included in table 89 to 
indicate the extent of the 6 programs described. 

District Training School— Tr&imns and treatment of mental 
defectives in the District of Columbia are offered at the District 
Training School. Children of low-grade intelligence who require 
sp^ial facilities and specially trained personnel are admitted or^ 
plaoed on the waiting list for this school. The purpose of the 
program is to help train the children where possible so that they 
may be returned to their homes, actually care for themselves, 
and eventually assist in their support. 

Classes for the children range from nursery and sense training 
through the lower elementary grades. Other instruction has been 
given in occupational therapy, industrial arts, vocational educa- 
tion, music, and recreation. Expenditures for this school would 
include amounts for maintenance and subsistence as well as in- 
struction and are not included in this report since they are not 
easily separated from other portions of the Department of Public 
Welfare budget. 

Juvenile Training School . — Boys and girls who enter the Juve- 
nile Training School range in age from 8 to 17 years. While in 
residence, they are provided such desirable and necessary serv- 
ices as medical care, educi^on, moral and religious training, 
rec^tion, family contacts, case-work services, and post-institu- 
tional follow up. The present facilities provide living and 'school 
accommodations for 210 resident children. 

Many services, in addition to those provided by means at the 
disposal of the Juvenile Training School, are also available to 
the children. These are obtained through the benefaction of vari- 
ous civic, religious, and fraternal organizations. 

Indwtrial Hons School for Colored Children . — ^Boys and girls 
are committed to this institution by the Department of Public 
Welfare for a variety of reasons, most of them having been com- 
mitted by the Jpvenile 0>urt for Eolations of law. 


s 
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Young people aesigned to the Industrial Home Scb^d are still 
in need of Vocational services. In response to.this Mied» aca- 
demic courses as well as remedial study in reading and spee^ arp 
offered. Also, shop-work, carpentry, shoe repairing, metalwork, 
barbering, laundering, painting, landscaping, cosmetology, and 
homemaking are presented. Boys and girls alike are accepted in 
the various classes. Expenditures for this school would include 
amounts for maintenance and subsistence as well as for in- 
struction. 

TobU S9^UMBER OF NEEDY OR DEUNQUENY CHILDREN WHO MAY RECEIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES WHILE IN INSTITUTIONS OPERATED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBUC WELFARE OF THE DISTRIQ OF COLUMBIA; I9S3-84 AND 
I9S445 
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Junior Village . — Six buildings ai^' maintained at ^nlor Village 
to provide both living quarters and classroom space. Entrants into 
Ibis organization range in age from 6 months to 14 years and 
include all races and both sexes. Junioir Village has provided 
temporary shelter, custody, training, and physical care for de- 
pendent and neglected children It has also provided for 60 young 
delinquent colored boys. 

Children of school age are admitUd to the academic school at 
Junior Village in regular elementary and junior high school 
classes<^nd special classes for the delinquent boys. Concurrently, 
volunteer workers continued to staff ^e kindergarten-nursery 
school program, and to support such activities as hobby cliAs, 
music, dancing, storytelling, sightseeing trips, etc. 

National Training School for Boys . — This school, located in the 
District of Columbia, is a correctional institution for boys and is 
operated by the Department of Justice. The Department of Jus^ 
tice, through a contract with the Department of Public Welfare, 
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aorepts all boys committed by the Juvenile Court of the District 
of^‘ Columbia to the National Training: School Expenditures for 
this school would include amounts for maintenance and subsist- 
ence as well as for instruction and would be included in the budget 
,of the Bureau of Prisons, Departm^t of Justice. 

Receiving Home for Children. — ^This institution serves as a 
detention home for ^'children under 18 years of age who are ar- 
rested by the police on charge of offenses against any laws in 
force in^the District of Columbia’* pending Juvenile Court action, 
'^emporaxy ’care is also given to a few older children- who need 
custody while permanent plans are being worked out by the Child 
Welfare Division. Even though the average daily population was 
only 90 during the school years 1963-54 and 1964-66, ther^ were 
more than 2,200 children admitted to the home during each year. 
Anangements are made for the education of children who remain 
at the institution for some time. 

HOUSING AND HOME HNANCE AGENa 

This independent ageh <7 of the Federal Government provides 
services related to two programs of Federal assistance to educa- 
tion described in this bulletin. As indicated on page 86, the engi- 
neering staff of the agencj^ makes reports to the Office of Edu- 
cation regarding progress on the construction of school facilities 
authorized by Public Law 816, and its amendments. Federal funds 
are released for approved construction projects on the basis of 
reports of progress. Under another program of assistance to 
education, the Housing and Home Finance Agency makes loans 
available to colleges for the construction of certain kinds of col- 
lege plant facilities. 

COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM- 

The C/offege Hoicking Act of 1960 pixmded $300 million for 
long-term, loiY-interest-rate loans for private and public colleges 
and universities. This act was passed in response to a critical need 
for on-campus residential facilities which had been accumulating 
for about 30 years. During these years, student enrollments had 
doubled, and private rooming houses were disappearing rapidly 
with the expansion of college facilities and the growth' of business 
•activities near educational institutions. ^ 

Administration of the College Housing Program is vested in the 
Administrator of Housing and Home Finance Agency. Subject to 
law and to the supervision of tha^ Housing and Heme Fiiiance 
Administrator^ the Commissioner of Community Facilities. Ad- 
ministration, which is an organizational unit within the Office of 
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* the Admiliistrator, administers the progi^ of loans which are 
made under title IV of the Housing Act of 1960 (Public Law 476, 
81st Cong.). 

Aasiatance of Office of EducatidtC . — Under the provisions of the 
ACt, the Administrator is authorized to consult with and to secure 
the advice and recommendations of the Conunissioner of the 
United States Office of Education. Consequently, the Adminis- 
ti^tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency requested that 
the Office of Education provide assistance by middng educational 
determinations with respect to application for loans. The educa* 
tional •determinations made by the Office of Education deal with 
pertinent background information regarding the rrapective insti* 
tutions, eligibility of the injiititution in question as an educational 
institution, and the need, for housing. 

Aside from the review by the Office of Education, there are 
reviews by the legal, engineering, and fiscal divisions of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. A final determination, in terms 
of all factoi^, is made in the Office of the Housing, and Home 
Finance Admihistrator; 

, On July 18, 195^ within 3 months of the passage of i Public 
Law 476, and befon^pplication forms were made available, oper- 
atjpns under title IV with respect to'^bhsing for educational insti- 
tutions were suspended because, of the situation arising from the 
outbreak of hostiliti^ in Korea.. Military and 'defense require- 
ments took priority for needed materials. The College Housing 
Program, therefore, remained inactive until Januaiy 16, 1961. At 
that time, an .executive order made available $40 miliion of the 
$300 million authorized by Congress with the added stipulation 
that the funds thus released were to be used for college and 
university housing which contribipted to defense acti^ties. 

Higher enrollments in 1953 and 1964 again stimulated Federal 
(Soncenr for college and university service-tjrpe facilities. Public « 
Law 345, Eighty-fourth Congress, First Session, approved several 
amendments to the College Housing Program. These amendments 
. are administered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
the Office of Education continues to provide educational advisory 
services. The amended program has five important features: 

. 1 . The program is broadened to include "other educational facilitiee,” 

^ which are defined by the act as cafeterias or dining halls, student oentera 
or student unions, infinnaries or other health facilities, and Qther essential 
se^ce facilities. 

2. MaxinAm teiA of the loans was increawd from 40 to fiO years. 

3. Total )oan funds were increased from 1300 million to $500 million, of 
which not to exceed $100 .million is provided for serviee-t3rpe facilities. 
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4, Interest rate wm lowered frollk ito previous level of 8^ to 275 pero^t. 

5. Junior colleges are specifically designated as eligible participants in 

the College Housing Program. Attached ^ to this spedific and hew provision 
i^ A statemfifit which provides that a corporation may be established ISy an 
educational mstitution for the sole purpose of finajiring housing or other 
educational facilities for students and faculty, and to participate in the Col- 
lege Housing Program. «r . 

As of December 81, 1956, a total of 673 applications for 
$567,937,000 in loan funds had been filed since th^ inception of 
ihe piogram. Table 90 shows that as of the same date, 
$160,203,000 in loans hsd been made to 218 collsges and universi- 
ties; The loans were made to institutions in 40 States and the 
District of Columbia. In addition to these loans, funds, had been 
reserved to the extent of $99,972,000 for facilities in the final 
phases of planning at 103 institutions. 


Tobl« M.— NUMIER AND AMOUNT OF COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS lY STATES 
MADE THROUGH DECEMBER 31. I9S5 



The National Science Foundation Act of 1960 (Public Law 607, 
81st Cong.) established the Foundation ‘Mo promote the progress 
of science;' to advance the national heklth, prosperity, "and wel- 
fare; to secure, the national defense; and for other purposes.'* 
Under this public law, toe Foundation is directed to accomplish 
to^ broad, general objectives a number of ways, one of the 
most important of whiiito ia the furtherance of education in the 
sdencee. 
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Support of basic research is administered by the two research 
divisions of the Foundation : the Division of Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and EngineerinE Sciences, and the Division of Biological and 
Medical Sciences. The graduate fellowship program is adminis- 
tered by the Division of Scientific Personnel.and Education. 

GRANTS toR BASIC RESEARCH ^ 

Although designed primarily to further research, the Founda- 
tion’s program of research support contributes in an important 
way to education in the sciences. Grants are made to research 
investigators through their institutions, usually universities or 
colleges, to support projects that have been evaluated for scien- 
tific merit by NSF panels of outstanding scientists in the respec- 
tive fields. Proposals for research projects are judged by the 
competence of the investigator, the value of the project in relation 
to contemporary research, the facilities in the institution to under- 
take the study, and the reasonableness of the budget estimates 
submitt^. Portions of such grants are used by the principal 
• investigator to employ research assistants for purpose of the 
project. Thus the program makes it jiossible for students and 
young inv^tigators just entering upon their research careers to 
have the benefit of association and guidance from experienced re- 
search investigators. 

GRADUATE FEaOWSHIPS IN THE SCIENCES 
Predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships in tha^ mathematical, 
physical, medical^ biological, and engin^ring sciences are awarded 
annually by the National Science Foundation. The awards. are 
open to American citizens and are made for a perickl of 1 year. 
Redpienti of fellowships - may apply for renewal on an Equal 
basis with new applicants. * 

Predoctoral applicants are required to take examinations for 
aeientifle aptitude and achievement These tests ate administered 
'by the Edneytional Testing Smrvice, Princeton, N. J. Test scores, . 
, academic records, and recommendations regarding each candi- 
date’s fMBties are then considered by panels of scientists fn the 
nepaetiva fields of the candidates. Postdocto^ candidates are 
not required to take the examination. 'The review of applicants 
is eondnetad for th^ Foondation by the National Research Council 
Final ’adaetion is made by the Foundation- with the approval bf, 

* the National Science Board^^ Fellows are selected on the basis ’ 
of ability and In cases of irabstantially. equal ability awards are. 

- ^^m ade in such a way as to give wider geographical distribution, 
fallows may attend any accredited nonprofit Anerl eim or non- 
piCftt foreign institution of higher learning. Stipends for Fellows 
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are $1,400 for the first year, $1,600 for Intermediate years, and 
$1,800 for the terminal year of ^graduate stud^. Postdoctoral fel- 
lowships carry a stipend of $§,4CK>. 

For the academic year 1966-66, two new features have been 
added to the fellowship program: a senior postdoctoral fellowship 
program, and a faculty fellowship program. In the senior post-' 
doctoral program, awards will be made to persons who have re- 
ceived their doctoral degrees at least 6 years prior to the time 
®^-^PpUcation. The objective of this program is to provide oppor- 
tunities for scientistd who have demonstrated superior accom- 
plishments in a special field to become still more proficient in 
their respective specialties by studidng and doing research in 
outstanding laboratories.* The purpose of the faculty fellowship 
program is to improve s^ndards of college-level science instruc- 
tion by providing teachers of science- with opportunities for ad- , 
vanced study, and for pursuing courses that will give them a 
broader understanding and knowledge of their fields. Allowances 
for dependent tuition, and other normal expenses are provided. 
Results of research carried out by Fellow during his training 
may be made available to the public without restrictions, except 
as required in the interest of national security. 

Announcements of the fellow^ps* program are made about 
October of each year; awards are generally made in April For 
the academic year 1964-66, 667 predoctoral fellowships and 79 
postdoctoral fellowships were awarded. 

EDUCATION IN THE SaBJCES 

In addition to provUUng graduate fellowships and research sup- 
port, the Foundation is experimenting with several other kinds of 
activities in the area of ^ucation. .It has qionsored conferences 
^^n which recognized scientists and Uadiers of science have met 
to discuss 'recent scientific advances with jb view to determining 
what place’ such advance^ should occupy in science curriculums. 
^ The program of summer institutes, iidtiated in 1968, has been 
expanded in each succeeding year. These give science teachen 
the opportunity to learn from leading scientists about recent con- 
^ cepts and methods in their fields and to exclmnge views on science 
teaching.; ' « 

1$ 1956, the Foundation is supporting, on an expeVimental 
basis, two academic-year institutes for high-school, teachers, in 
which cooperating colleges and unive^ties |)resent subject-mat- 
ter training programs in sdeno^ and mathematics in an^eifort to 
improve the teaching of these ^subjects in the secondary schools. 

A visiting lecturer program, inaugurated in the 1964-66 school 
year in coopmtlon wi^ the Mathematicai Assodation of Amer- 
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ica, has been expanded to include other fields of study. This^ - 
program, which is carried oh with the advice and assistance of 
professional scientific societies, makes it possible for eminent 
scientists to make week^lon^ visits ^to small colleges where they 
lecture and confer with students and teachers. 

^ENCE UBRARIES 

In 1955-66, the Foundation is supporting a project proposed by 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science for 
traveling science libraries to visit schools where library facilities 
are inadequate; During the past 2 years, grants have been made • 
to Science Service to assist Science Clubs of America. 

. A summary of Federal funds allotted for research grants and 
fellowships for the past 6 years is given in table 91. Detailed 
information about the amounts. State by State, distribyted ac- 
cording to the permanent residence' of the participant, ip given 
for the 1963-64 school year in table 92. Similar amounts, State 
by State, along with other Federal expenditures for education, 
are included in column 6. of sum^ry table 7. In these amounts 
administered by the National Science Foundation was included 
* $12,900 for research conducted by foreign nationals. • | . 

TobI# 9 1 ^-FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED FOR RESEARCH AND GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIFS AWARDED BY THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION: I95US2 TO 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION ^ 

In his State-of-the-Union Messatre, the President, on January 7, 
1964, called upon Congress to pa^ legislation whi^ would imple- 
ment a program of conferences to discuss educational problems 
and make recommendations for appropriate action. The specific 
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portion of the Message pertaining to the conferences is quoted 
here: 

y 

. . • Youthi— :Our ^reat^ resouroe— ia being aerioualy neglected in a vital 
respect. The Nation aa a whole is not prepMuing teachers or building sobools 
fast enough to keep up with the increase In our population 

The preparation of 'teachers as, indeed, the control and direction of public 
education policy, is a s|ate and local responsibility. However, the Federal 
Government should stand ready to assist States which demonstrably cannot 
pro^de sufficient school *buildingB, In order to appraise the needs, I hope 
that this year a conference on education will be held in each State, culmin- 
ating in a national conference. From thew oonferenocs on education, every 
level of government— from the Federal Government to each local school 
^^>oaxxl— should gain the informatioa with which to att^^ this serious problsQL 

In response to the President’s request, the 83d Conj^ress ap- 
proved I^blic Law 630, authorizing appropriations to assist the 
States — 

... to bring together, prior to the White Houee Conference on Educetion, 
educ&tora end other interested citiieps to disciUB educetionel problems in the 
State and dkke recommendations for appropriate action. . . . 

The law also made provisiohs for the holding of a White House 
Conference— 

. . to consider and report to the President on significant ar»d preesing 

problems in the field of education. 
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To accomplish the purposes of the conference, the President 
appointed a^committ<« of 34 persons to plan the White House 
Conference and to assist the. State ^d local governmental units 
in organizing their own conferences when such assistance was 
requested. Members of the Committee, broadly representative of. 
the American peop^, were selected for their interest in the* 
problems of education. 

Conferences preliminary to the White House .Conference on 
Education were held in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. In most of the States, local and regional conferences 
were conducted in ad(iition to one or more conferences at the 
State level. Approximately 600,000 citizens have participated in 
these discussions. 

The plans and procedures for these conferences were developed 
by the States. An outline of the points to be considered at the 
national conference and a “work-book” for confer^ were dis- 
tributed as guidw for those States which desired to use them 
and as a source of educational discussion materials which would 
help citizens in all the States to direct their attention to particular 
areas of common concern. Through this procedure, the local and 
Stete groups were able to plan and conduct conferences in a 
manner which would assist and contribute most effectively to the 
national conference. 

At the White House Conference on Education, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from November 28 to December 1, 1966, more than 
1,800 educators and laymen from all of the States hpd Territories 
. came together to consider the Nation's school problems and ex- 
cha^e experiences in meeting these problems *1[>ack home.” State 
andr Territorial governors appointed 1,400 of the participants, the 
number allotted to each State being based upon the population 
of the State. Other conferepce participants, invited directly by 
the Committee for the White House Conference, included chief 
State school officers, governors. Members of Congress with legis* 
lative responsibilities for education, and representatives of na- 
tional organizations. 

Discussions at the White- House Conference were organized 
under six broad topics. These were : . < 

1. What Should Our School! AcoomplidiT 

a. In What Wayi Can We Oixanise Our School Syntema More Effectively 
and EoonomicaUyf 

8. What Are (>ur 8chool^oildint liee<hir 

4. -How We Qet Bnou g h Good Tnanhnie ami Keep Thn? 
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8. How Cui Wo Finance Our Schools — Build and Operate Them? 

0. How Can We Obtain a Continuing Public Interest in EducationT 

In the operation of the Conference, approximately 11 conferees 
were designated tor each of the 166 round tables. TTie gist of the 
discussion at each of these tables was then reported by the re- 
spective table chairmen who were assigned to 1 of 16 round 
tables. Chairmen from these 16 tables, assigned to 1 of 2 round 
tables, further refined the discuMions and selected a chairman 
for each table to prepare a conference topic report. Through this 
process, discussions, findings, and recommendations for the six 
inference topics were brouglit together to assist the Committee 
in their preparation of a final report to the President 

Funds appropriated for the White House ConfeWnce on Edu- . 
cation and for the State and local conferences totaled $1,820,000 
for the 1954-66 and 1966-66 school years^ Administrative funds 
for the -Conference amounted to ,$200,000 for fiscal 1966, and 
.$420,000 for fiscal 1966. Allotments to the States amounting to 
$700,000, made available until December 31, 1965, were expended 
over the 2 fiscal years. Five States, including Florida, Indiana, 
Tei^, Utah, and Virginia, as well as Puerto Rico, did not accept 
their allotments of the Federal appropriations. Apportionments 
accepted by the States total $608,048 and are presented in table 
93 showing amounts for all States and outlying parts of the 
United States. ^ 
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summXry view 

Many of the Federal programs and activities in education have 
been reported in this bulletin. It is incomplete, however, since 
inquiries for data may not have .gone to some offices which had 
programs to report, some depar^ents and agencies are unable 
to separate and report the educational activities frblh other regu- 
lar operations of the office^ and many qu(^tio^ arise regarding 
the inclusion of some border-line educational aravities in a report 
of this kind. To provide answers on the inclusion or exclusion 
of programs, this issue of Federal Funds for Education has de- 
scribed in chapter I the kinds of programs co^dered appropriate 
for this publication. 

The present report is not as comprehensive in its coverage of 
Federal activities in education as the reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission and of the Legislative .Reference Service cited in .'chapter 
I. Howev^ this issue of Federal Funds foiTEducation does pre- 
sent' several programs that were not reported in the preceding 
issue. Prominent among these additions are the educational pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Appronticeship in the Department of 
Labor, Special School Milk^rogram in the Departuient of Agri- 
culture, Off-Duty Education of Military Personnel, College Hous- , 
ing Loan Program of the Housing and Home Finance ^ency, and 
the White House Conference on Education. ^ 
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